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Euer-Expanding Auman Relations 


“My daddy called us by transocean telephone from Tokyo.” 

“We have lived in Arkansas and Alabama and Florida.” (from a 
seven-year-old whose family are migrant workers ) 

“That was a swell TV program when we saw inside the Pharaoh’s 
tomb.” (a ten-year-old) 

“The new girl in our class is from Germany but she’s learning English 
pretty fast. She’s teaching us some German words too.” (sixth grade) 

“What does ‘Traffic-Radar-Controlled’ mean?” 

“T read that jet planes can fly 500 mph but the airmen have to wear 
a special kind of suit and use a lot of equipment or they might freeze or 
explode . . . | wonder how soon we'll be able to fly to the moon?” 





These comments, gleaned in a short time by one person listening to 
and engaging in casual and friendly conversations with children, reveal 
some of the forces and conditions which are in children’s living today. 
It is a smaller world when transportation can take us from one conti- 
nent to another or around the world in a few hours. Distance seems to 
shrink when a little girl in Alabama can hear her daddy’s voice from 
Tokyo. Even the journey back into man’s story comes closer when we 
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experience and respond to carefully and accurately prepared and pre- 
sented TV and radio programs, movies, and books. 

Surely as we continue to span space in shrinking time we are mak- 
ing a world so small that our children do and will inevitably relate to 
many people. It is when we consider these human relations that we 
recognize today’s world is becoming larger and larger. Children not 
only know their own families and neighbors who live nearby. They 
are likely to play, work, go to school, and visit with children from all 
parts of the U. S. and even other countries. In 1954 thousands of our 
children moved—some moved many miles and into communities where 
people did some things differently. 

No longer can our children grow up believing that all people work, 
play, worship, rear their children, solve their problems, or express 
their feelings in the same ways. From birth our children are learning 
that there are many differences among the people in their lives and the 
world. They are learning, too, ways to feel and think and get along 
with these differences. A major concern then, of parents, teachers, and 
others who live and work with children is how can we understand and 
help our boys and girls learn to deal with the ever-expanding world of 
human relations in a shrinking world of time and space. 

We can never simulate or even predict the changes inherent for all 
children now or in the future; nor can anyone garner all the facts and 
information which may be necessary and helpful for living in today’s 
world. We can be sure, though, that our children are living and will 
continue to live in a world of change. Can we help develop individuals 
who are not fearful of change, because they believe in themselves and 
others, because they are learning to solve problems rather than accept 
“‘nat-answers” or prejudiced attitudes? Can we help children every- 
where feel the excitement and satisfaction in the search for truth as 
related to their experiences? Can we help them learn the skills of 
meaningful exploration, use, and evaluation of resources and materials? 

Can we live with children in such ways that the basic tenets of 
democracy are being experienced in individual and group relation- 
ships? The rights and responsibilities of choice-making, the struggle 
and rewards of cooperative group work balanced with opportunities 
for creative individual endeavor, the ways of dealing with conflict and 
authority are all facets of democratic living which children can learn. 
As children grow older can we find increasingly meaningful ways to 
help them see relationships between what we say we believe and ways 
we act—to verbalize meanings of their democratic experiences? 


CuiLpreNn ARE LEARNING TO LIVE IN TODAY’S WORLD MADE SMALLER 
through speed and power, but larger in complex human relations. The 
ways they learn to relate to other human beings and to use speed and 
power are important business for all adults but especially for parents 
and teachers.—PAvuLINE HILLIARD, professor of elementary education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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By KENNETH HOWE 


Living in Today’s World 


What are the pyschological bases and skills 
needed for developing attitudes and meanings 
in helping children learn to live in today’s 
world? Kenneth Howe is director of the Chil- 
dren’s School, National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill. 


ALL THE CHILDREN WHO CAME TO OUR 
elementary school this morning have 
lived their entire lives during a period 
of more or less war. Hot and cold wars, 
diplomatic tensions, family relocations, 
vast technological advances, atomic ex- 
perimentation . . . all these have char- 
acterized the environment around their 
lives. What have our children been learn- 
ing that will help them live in today’s 
world? «| 

' Perhaps it would be enough just to 
ask: what are they learning? Are they 
learning attitudes and understandings 
that will help them live successfully with 
their, fellow man? Are they developing 
an understanding of the history, eco- 
nomics, geography, sociology, and polit- 
ical development of major parts of the 
world and their interrelationships with 
each other? Are the attitudes and under- 
standings they are developing leading to 
a type of worldmindedness that is essen- 
tial for world well-being? 

More specifically let’s ask if they are 
learning to understand their own feelings 
and behavior and the feelings and be- 
havior of others? Are they growing in 
understanding of the differences in the 
ways of living and behaving of the 
peoples of the world and at the same 
time growing in respect for and accept- 
ance of the feelings and attitudes of all 
people? Are they learning to use the 
method of intelligence in dealing with 
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problems and conflicts? Can they work 
cooperatively? Can they carry out re- 
sponsibilities? Can they listen with re- 
spect to the ideas and opinions of others? 
Can they express themselves in accept- 
able ways in our society? 

This rather formidable list of ques- 
tions points to the needs of children and 
youth as they grow up in today’s world. 
Basic skills in the 3 R’s are important— 
but not enough. We must be concerned 
with skills and attitudes that will lead 
to a higher quality of living and that 
will develop in individuals characteris- 
tics and competencies that will enable 
them to live adequately and successfully 
in a democracy—a democracy that is 
taking on new roles in a world com- 
munity. Educators have long been talk- 
ing about a kind of education that would 
do this very thing. 

Such skills as cooperative planning, 
establishing goals and values, making 
value judgments, and attitudes of respect 
and social service take on added im- 
portance in our world today. The demo- 
cratic individual believes in the welfare 
of the group as well as the welfare of 
the individual. He believes that each 
individual has worth and dignity and 
that his ideas are entitled to a fair hear- 
ing. With a picture like this of the forces 
and ideas that are affecting the lives of 
our children in school today we need 
to appraise more carefully than ever the 
skills and values children are learning 
and how we are teaching them. 


Some Basic Considerations 


In this discussion we are immediately 
concerned with the psychological bases 
or principles involved in developing 
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these skills and attitudes in children and 
youth. Though it may seem trite to do 
so, it will be necessary to call into action 
here a number of commonly accepted 
psychological understandings that guide 
us in developing learning experiences for 
children. There are many factors in- 
volved in the learning process. Good 
teachers everywhere are using them, 
testing them, and modifying their prac- 
tice in accordance with their outcomes. 

We learn more efficiently those things 
that are related to our own purposes and 
interests. Purposing is probably the most 
important single factor in the learning 
situation. (Beck, Cook and Kearney, 
Curriculum in the Modern Elementary 
School, 1953). Not only will it determine 
what is learned, when and how well it 
is learned, but to a great extent the 
degree to which it will be retained and 
built into the ongoing life of the learner. 
The purposes of the learner as they come 
into play with the learning situation de- 
termine the amount and quality of the 
emotional feeling that accompanies 
learning. The emotional state of the 
learner is very important. We learn 
things from fear and shock. Fear breeds 
suspicion and anxiety and impedes the 
learning process. Children, who by the 
time they go to school have already 
learned many of the prejudices of their 
elders, bring these prejudices to their 
learning situations and may be building 
them into their character. Thus, the estab- 
lishing of purpose with learners through 
planning activities, through counseling, 
through actual participation in coopera- 
tive projects in the classroom brings 
more closely into line the accepted learn- 
ing activities of the group with individ- 
ual and group purposes. 

We learn best when we take an active 
part in what is being learned. This seems 
to be self-evident, yet we are always 
looking for more and better ways of 
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involving the learner directly in the 
things being learned. Right from the 


kindergarten on through school we 
would have children learn cooperation 
through actually taking part in activ- 
ities that involve working and playing 
together—the building of an airplane, 
the student council, planning an as- 
sembly, studying a foreign culture. 

We learn to respect our foreign visit- 
ors by talking with them in our class- 
rooms and in our homes. We come to 
respect their way of life, their arts, 
their religion by studying them, seeing 
them at work in their homes, in their 
factories, and by traveling in their lands. 
Some of these kinds of experiences are 
difficult to provide for everyone. Pic- 
tures, movies, and foreign visitors help 
us greatly here. In the city of Evanston, 
Illinois, where the World Council of 
Churches recently held its meeting, many 
people, both children and adults, had 
real firsthand experiences in coming to 
know, understand, and respect many 
people from all parts of the world. For- 
eign visitors lived in our homes, ate 
at our tables, and worshiped with us in 
our churches. We need to use every op- 
portunity to provide experiences like 
these in international understanding. 

We develop citizenship skills best 
when students are drawn directly into 
planning and decision-making. Participa- 
tion develops these skills best when it 
serves a purpose that is real to the stu- 
dents, when they work with people of 
differing ages and sexes, and when the 
activity is directly related to specific 
democratic values. Making believe that 
children are accepting adult values and 
purposes is not being realistic in co- 
operative endeavor. Too many times 
children feel that from working with 
adults being good or doing right means 
doing what the adult wants done. In 
reality, this is the easy way out for a 
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child. He lets the adult take the respon- 
sibility for decisions. 

Learning is more efficient and retained 
longer when our whole being accepts the 
learning, for it then becomes incorpo- 
rated in our way of living. Kilpatrick has 
told us many times that we learn what we 
live and accept, and we learn it in the 
degree that we accept it. We wonder at 
times if our children arent coming to 
accept, more and more, passive forms of 
recreation. For hours they will look at 
television or sit in movies when more 
creative or active forms of play would 
be more healthful and provide expe- 
riences in playing together. What kind 
of living is he accepting? What books 
or reading materials does he like? What 
music does he hear? What language pat- 
terns does he accept? What behavior 
does he think is acceptable? Those 
aspects of the child’s environment which 
he accepts and acts upon he builds into 
his ongoing life. 

‘The quality of family life that sur- 
rounds and supports him helps determine 
what he will choose for himself. In the 
world today, no one questions the need 
for stable, secure families. When there 
are so many forces that seem to have 
disintegrating effects in our society, this 
need for the family seems ever more 
important. Unless children see and feel 
these qualities as they grow up in their 
own family groups, it is not reasonable 
to expect that they will build them into 
their own lives. 

Mention has been made before that 
children accept and build into their be- 
havior the prejudices of their parents. 
This does not apply only to prejudices 
against peoples who look differently 
than we do but to colors, foods, auto- 
mobiles, religion, and political ideas. 
When children do or think as their 
parents do, they should feel they are 
doing right. We teach children to respect 
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their parents. Yet when children have 
accepted their prejudices they are not 
free to think critically and their judge- 
ments will be biased. 

We learn what we are ready to learn. 
This readiness concept is particularly 
pertinent here since the lives of our 
children here and now provide the back- 
drop against which they will continue to 
interpret their future experiences. Each 
new situation a child meets is interpreted 
in light of his previous experience. There 
seems to be no doubt that the quality of 
childhood experience has a direct bear- 
ing on the development of happy and 
successful lives in later life. Since learn- 
ing in anticipation for future use is 
much less efficient we must continue to 
interpert the needs for living in today’s 
world so that they are significant in the 
lives of children here and now. The 
Junior Red Cross, the American Friends 
Service Committee, UNICEF, and others 
sponsor many activities for children such 
as mitten trees, school packs, and hos- 
pital trays which are the beginnings of 
a real understanding of the meaning of 
social service. Some children today are 
developing friendships with children in 
other lands through letters, through 
school affiliation services, or through 
friends or relatives who have lived or 
traveled abroad. We have every reason 
to believe that these friendships and the 
related experiences will provide the 
readiness that will carry these young 
people into more complete and satisfy- 
ing roles as citizens in today’s world. 


Tse Basic PRINCIPLES USED IN THIS 
discussion are not new. They are funda- 
mental to any consideration of learning. 
Learning to live in our complex world 
is no exception. The need for these skills 
and attitudes is much more pronounced 
but the processes through which chil- 
dren attain them are the same. 
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By LOIS V. JOHNSON 


SOCIALLY USEFUL LEARNINGS 


The happiness and competence of each child—now and in, the future— 
are to some extent dependent upon his attainment of certain social learn- 
ings. The school is in an advantageous position to make discriminating 
contributions and to examine its part in these social learnings. 


IN THE ATMOSPHERE OF A PSYCHOLOGI- 
cally accepting classroom children learn 
many things—facts, information, con- 
cepts, interests, attitudes, habits, skills, 
and, also, they learn social processes and 
their values. The child’s experiences 
with social learnings are augmented, en- 
hanced, and modified in many situations 
out of school, such as in the home, play 
group, clubs, and church. 

An important developmental task is an 
understanding and internalization of 
certain social learnings. These learnings 
are a continuing kind requiring succes- 
sively higher levels of understanding 
and use with advancing life age. 

The specific social learnings are de- 
pendent on the teacher’s perceptions of 
the values of the larger American culture 
and of the immediate sub-cultures within 
which the children live. It is from this 
context that desired social attitudes and 
behavior are identified and analyzed. 
This requires a continuing study of the 
American values and ways of living, 
alertness to the changing scene, and the 
ability to translate aspects of cultural 
values to the classroom in such a way 
that children may, at their maturity 
levels, deal with them. 

The school-created environment in 
which children learn socially useful at- 





Lois V. Johnson is associate professor of educa- 
tion, Los Angeles State College, California. She 
wishes io make acknowledgment of the anec- 
dotal material to Mary Bany, teacher, Alhambra 
City Schools, California. 
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titudes and skills is one of continual 


change with numberless problems of 
greater or lesser degree. The real prob- 
lems arising from this group living pro- 
vide the framework in which social learn- 
ings occur—as well as the more usually 
perceived and emphasized skills and 
subject matter learnings. It is unneces- 
sary and impossible to establish a school- 
room environment centered just on social 
learnings. They come as children pursue 
problems which they accept as important 
and valuable to them. However, they are 
more surely learned as the teacher sees 
and consolidates these social learnings. 

The evidence that social learnings are 
occurring within the children is seen in 
their changed and changing behavior. 
Each behavior is the clue to the success 
or failure of the previous learning en- 
vironment and, like other teaching, may 
show further teaching is needed. 

Observation of social learnings is most 
informative and satisfactory when two 
conditions are present: 

e A situation sufficiently permissive so that 
children’s behavior will reveal the quality and 
extent of their previous social learnings. If 
the freedom of choice is narrow or restricted, 
the behavior will mirror the sanctioned 
choices rather than showing the kind of be- 
havior which seems appropriate in the mind 
of the child. For example, the willingness of 
a child to forego his personal desires for what 
he conceives as the good of the group can be 
observed when the situation gives latitude for 


such choices and behavior. 
e Second, observation requires teacher- 
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awareness of the possibjlities in new and 
unique situations of behavior based upon 
and related to previous social learnings. Since 
each situation is to some extent unlike other 
situations, the teacher should be aware of the 
varied adaptations which children will make 
from their former experiences. Anticipating 
the relation of these previous learnings to the 
present situation guides the teacher in iden- 
tifying the behavioral evidence. 


As they occur in a school, social learn- 
ings have interesting characteristics. 
They range from the apparent to the less 
obvious and, with children’s increasing 
age and experience, they change in level 
from the relatively simple to the more 
complex. Any list or set of categories 
shows interrelatedness and overlapping. 
This is to say that from one incident 
there may be and often are multiple 
social learnings, rather than a single 
learning. 


Cooperative Work Achieves Results 


Children learn that cooperative plans 
and work achieve results which individ- 
ual effort cannot achieve. In large-scale 
projects, especially, children come to 
realize that cooperative development of 
plans and carrying out of work are better 
than an individual can achieve by him- 
self. The young child has taken delight 
in savoring “I can do it by myself” and 
the older child learns that there are 
times when the ideas and willing hands 
of one’s peers produce more satisfying 
results. 


The second grade was making, on the floor, 
a map of the streets surrounding the school. 
When completed, it would be possible for the 
children to “walk” the map. 

The children were working in small groups, 
each with a particular task. Stephen was one 
of the group making a stop light for Avenue 
A. One morning he came to school with a 
rolled piece of paper and said he had some- 
thing to show the children. When he had 
the attention of the group, he announced im- 
portantly, “You don’t need to work on the 
map any more. I made one all by myself.” 
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Stephen unrolled his map and displayed it 
proudly. 

There was an unusual stillness in the room 
as the children surveyed Stephen’s contribu- 
tion. Finally someone spoke, “It isn’t big 
enough, Stephen.” 

John walked up to Stephen’s map and 
peered intently. “This part isn’t right. Bay 
Street has a jog in it right here.” 

“We won't be able to walk on that map!” 

Before the criticism became too great, the 
teacher suggested that Stephen’s map be put 
on the wall while work progressed on the large 
map. 

One day after the big map was completed 
and the children had walked down its streets. 
stopped at the crossings, and had worked 
the stop lights, one child remarked, “I’m go- 
ing to make a map like this for my room at 
home.” Stephen, who was standing near, 
answered, “You couldn’t do it. You couldn’t 
make one big enough all by yourself.” 


Self-Control and the Group 


Children learn that group progress is 
dependent upon individual self-control; 
progress is hindered by lack of self- 
control. When the group goal is whole- 
heartedly accepted, children with ap- 
parent willingness postpone their indi- 
vidual preferences and desires, or in 
some other way make a needed adjust- 
ment. A mark of growth toward social 
maturity is identification with goals 
which are larger in scope than the 
personal. 


Patrick was always seeking the limelight. 

The second grade was extemporaneously 
acting out the story of Columbus discovering 
America. Patrick was not a member of the 
cast. Just as Columbus was scanning the 
ocean for the first sight of land, Patrick 
crawled up to the stage and raised his head 
over the edge. “I’m a whale!” he announced. 

Calmly Columbus’ hand slipped to his hip 
for an imaginary gun. He aimed and fired. 
“Bang! Bang! You’re dead!” 

No one laughed. The cast proceeded un- 
disturbed, and Patrick went ignominiously 
to his seat. 

Later when the children were discussing 
the play, one child said, “Patrick should wait 
until it’s his turn to be in a play.” 
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Similar acts occurred and each time Patrick 
received censure from his classmates. Gradu- 
ally the incidents became less frequent as 
Patrick learned he could not win approval 
unless his acts helped the group projects. 


Respect for Self and Others 


Children learn self-respect and _ re- 
spect and appreciation for others. From 
the reactions of other people to him a 
child learns to respect himself. The basis 
is laid early in his life and in school 
he continues to have experiences which 
clarify and deepen it. Respect and ap- 
preciation for the ideas and achieve- 
ments of other children grow slowly. 
They come in part with growing self- 
respect—from the honest appraisal of a 
task and of seeing one’s own efforts as 
good. Self-respect is necessary for see- 
ing and valuing that which others do as 
contributing to social living. 

A third grade had become interested in the 
history of the community. A story about the 
first little redwood school had aroused many 
questions. How did the town get its name? 
Who were some of the first settlers? What did 
they do for a living? One child suggested 
that the children write stories about the early 
days and make a class book. This idea was 


enthusiastically received but a problem be- 


came evident. How were they going to get the 
information? A group formed to study the 
problem. 

Shy, quiet Linda was usually a “fringe” 
member of any group. She was willing to fol- 
low the lead of others but rarely volunteered 
and never took the initiative. This day she 
was sitting on the edge of her chair and 
several times tried to interject her idea into 
the conversation but without success. 

Bill, a voluble child, had excited the group 
by saying that he remembered that the town 
paper had carried an edition showing pictures 
of early days and that he was sure there were 
stories as well. The children were discussing 
the possibility of getting a copy of this paper. 
Linda tried again to get the attention of the 
group but, because her voice was so soft and 
her manner so hesitant, she did not succeed. 
Finally Kay, sitting next to Linda, said to the 
group, “Listen, everybody! It’s Linda’s turn.” 
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“Mrs. Cook, the lady that lives next door to 


me, has lived here all her life. She is real 
old now and she knows lots of stories about 
what it was like when she was little.” 

“Could she tell you, Linda, about how 
things were? You could tell us and we could 
write our stories.” 


Linda’s head nodded importantly. “I think 


‘she would come to school and tell all of us 


if we asked her.” 

Linda and two members of the committee 
made arrangements for Mrs. Cook to come 
and speak to them. This led to other invita- 
tions to members of the community to speak. 
The children learned many things and were 
able to write their stories. 

Several times during evaluation someone 
would remark, “Wasn’t that a swell idea of 
Linda’s?” Once someone said, “Wasn’t it 
lucky that Mrs. Cook lived next door to Linda 
and that she thought of asking her to come 
and talk to us.” 


Importance of Group Morale 


Children learn that group morale 
affects the quality of achievement. Chil- 
dren can feel the difference in morale 
from one group to another. They sense 
and even occasionally verbalize on their 
feeling about group morale and its effect 
on the quality of the group achievement. 
They learn that friendliness, mutual 
helpfulness, and rapport make them com- 
fortable and happy. 


Lynn was a member of a third grade that 
had stayed together for two years with the 
same teacher. 

During one especially satisfying work 
period when everyone was happily working 
on his project, Lynn was overheard saying, 
“Do you remember last year we never got 
much done because we never got started. 
Everybody wanted his own way.” 

John put a dab of red on the mural before 
he answered, “Peggy almost spoiled the frieze 
last year—that green paint didn’t just spill. 
She was mad because she thought Jimmy 
didn’t mix a very good color.” 

Lynn sighed contentedly, “Nobody is trying 
to push anybody around. It’s much nicer and 
I expect it will get nicer every year.” 

John stopped his painting to consider 
Lynn’s statement. “Well, it’s for sure we get 
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more done together now and nobody spills 
paint because they are mad.” 


In their way Lynn and John voiced 
children’s awareness that social learnings 
are useful now and have continuing 
value. 


Each Makes Unique Contributions 


Children learn to make their unique 
and distinctive contributions. Learning 
how to make contributions is a task ac- 
complished with ease by some, while for 
others it is more laborious. Whatever is 
contributed for the well-being of the 
group—an idea, a skill, a material thing 
—is to some degree unique, unlike that 
which another would add at the same 
point, and reflects personality and back- 
ground. 


Teresa and Lupe were the only Mexican 
children in the room. Day after day they sat 
through planning and sharing periods with- 
out volunteering a word. Occasionally some- 
one would volunteer for them, ““Oh, Teresa and 
Lupe will do it!” and Teresa and Lupe would 
nod their dark heads in assent. Often they 
would remain after school to help finish a 
project or clean a cupboard but never did 
they take an active part in planning. 

The children were discussing the ways 
Christmas is celebrated in other lands. For 
the first time, Teresa spoke up, “We could 
have a Posada.” 

“What is a Posada?” 

Teresa arose importantly from her seat and 
went to the front of the room. A Posada, she 
explained, was a religious celebration held 
in Mexican villages. It represented the trials 
of Mary and Joseph going from house to 
house seeking shelter. Teresa described how a 
creche was carried from house to house fol- 
lowed by the villagers singing. ““We could go 
from room to room carrying the creche and 
Lupe could teach you the songs in Spanish.” 

Teresa did not wait to ask if the idea was 
acceptable, but it was not necessary as the 
group was obviously enchanted. “We will need 
a committee to make the board with handles 
to carry the creche. We will also need a com- 
mittee to make the creche, and another to 
make costumes. You will all have to learn 
the songs.” 
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Teresa was autocratic but thorough and 
businesslike. Committees were formed under 
her competent direction and soon everyone 
was busily engaged in some activity relating 
to the Posada. Teresa was the final authority 
on everything relating to the celebration 
except for the music. Lupe emerged from her 
quiet little shell and directed the singing as 
competently as Teresa did the arrangements. 

After the Posada was over and school re- 
sumed after the holidays, Teresa and Lupe 
again became silent little followers. 


Children learn that group roles shift 
from individual to individual as situa- 
tions change. School experiences give 
many opportunities to see that roles are 
not held constantly, that no one is always 
the leader, nor are the same ones always 
followers. As different competencies are 
needed, roles shift from one to another. 


Differences—Yet Workable Plans 


Children learn that democratic group 
processes develop workable plans despite 
differences. Experiences show that demo- 
cratic processes can help evolve practical 
solutions in situations where there are 
differences of opinion or conflicting ideas 
and values. 


Newspaper accounts of space ships had 
aroused interest in a sixth grade for the study 
of the stars and planets. One child had visited 
a planetarium and had brought back an astro- 
labe and had taught the class how to read it. 
Some groups had reported on the legends of 
the constellations, others had made diagrams 
showing relative sizes of the planets and their 
relation to the sun. 

One day Jim reported, “I found the Little 
Dipper last night. It was right up there.” Jim 
pointed to a southwest position. 

“What made you think it was?” Ron chal- 
lenged. “It couldn’t be there.” 

“It looked exactly like the Little Dipper!” 
Jim answered hotly, “and besides, how do 
you know it wasn’t?” 

Others joined in the argument. The astro- 
labe was used. Jim was asked the time of 
night he observed his constellation but by 
that time he was not sure of the location. 

“We should have a field trip and find some 
of the major constellations. We can’t be sure 
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we are finding the right ones by ourselves,” 
someone exclaimed. 

The group agreed. Committees were formed. 
One was to decide on the constellations to 
study; one was to get the weather report for 
a clear evening; another was to find a place 
to observe the stars; and one group was to 
make preparations for the trip. 

A conflict arose the next day when Jane 
came to school and announced, “You are all 
invited to my house to observe the stars on 
Friday evening. We'll have a party.” 

Some children accepted the idea enthusias- 
tically. Others voiced objections. How could 
they be sure that Friday night would be a 
clear night? Jane’s house was not a good 
place to observe the heavens. They couldn’t 
have a party and get all their objectives ac- 
complished for some children wouldn’t tend 
to business. 

It was finally agreed that the committee 
making preparations for the trip should settle 
the matter. That seemed fair since Jane was 
on that committee. 

The committee made an advanced study. 
Jane agreed that it wasn’t a good place to 
observe the stars as the houses were so close 
together it made the horizon very high. Only 
the constellations directly overhead could be 
observed. It was decided to use the play field 
in the school yard as the place for observa- 
tion and to go to Jane’s house for hot cocoa. 


Sharing Gives Deep Satisfaction 


Children learn that sharing in a social 
enterprise gives deep satisfaction. Ac- 
tively planning and carrying out group 
plans have high appeal to many children 
and give them emotional satisfactions 
of a desirable kind. They also discover 
that other children strongly wish to have 
and rightly should have a share. 


The school cafeteria was situated in the 
basement of the school. It was sufficiently light 
and airy but there was no beauty in the large 
room where the children ate. 

When the sixth grade thought of painting 
murals on the cafeteria walls, they considered 
the project as their own. It took much discus- 
sion before it was decided that it was only. 
fair to present the plan to all children in 
the school for approval. 

The idea was well received by the other 
grades and some children expressed the wish 
to help plan and paint the murals. 

Again it took much discussion before the 
sixth graders were willing to share ideas and 
plans with representatives from all the other 
rooms in the school. 

Eventually the project became an all-school 
affair. The children in each grade planned 
murals that represented the thinking of their 
age level. The younger children did not help 
with the actual painting on the walls, but they 
saw their ideas carried out by children more 
able to work on the large surfaces. 

The children who had found it difficult to 
share their plans with others were very proud 
and satisfied with the final results. When the 
suggestion was made of holding an open 
house to show parents the murals, the sixth 
grade did not begin plans but rather con- 
sidered ways of putting their proposition to 
all the children so that they could all plan 
together. 


'THE scHooL 1s IN AN ADVANTAGEOUS 
position to guide children to define, ac- 
cept for themselves, practice, and refine 
socially useful learnings from a variety 
of real situations and it can watch, 
through a period of time, the behavioral 
changes which are the real evidences of 
learning. 


The World Through the Eyes of the Child 


He HAs KNOWN THE SKY BRIGHT WITH MORNING SUNSHINE, GAZED INTO THE 
star-lit heavens, felt the rain on his face, watched the play of lightning across 
the sky, and thrust his hands into the moist texture of the earth. He has pressed 
a button sending a flood of light across the darkened room. He has listened 
to bird song without, and to strains of music coming over radio or television. 
The airplane soaring on high, the train rushing by, the steam shovel digging 
its sharp teeth into the earth are familiar aspects of his world——From That We 
May Grow in the Elementary School, Pustic ScHooLts oF WILMINGTON, 


DELAWARE. 
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By JEROME LEAVITT 


In the Context of Group Living 


Human relationships cannot be taught out of context of group living, 
nor can they be listed as objectives for any isolated year of a child’s 
experience. What needs to be considered in understanding our role has 
been prepared by Jerome Leavitt, assistant professor of education, Port- 
land State Extension Center, Portland, Oregon. 


Homan RELATIONSHIPS ARE OUR ABIL- 
ities to get along with our fellow men, 
our family, our peers, our nation, our 
world. How do we develop the ability 
to be participant members of both small 
and larger societies? 

Since any given society is created by 
the persons that make up that society 
these members have potential to adjust 
to that society. If this were not true, the 
problems facing children and youth 
would be far beyond their ability to 
solve. Children and adults, then, are 
fortunate in that the problems of human 
relationships facing any one person or 
group are of a nature that they can cope 
with. We see the young child facing the 
problems of getting along with his family 
and age mates, while the mature adult 
tries to see his social relationships on 
both the national and international basis. 

One twelve-year-old boy was receiving 
help at a child guidance clinic to help 
him overcome his attention-getting’ ag- 
gressive actions. As the school grew 
larger (his society expanded) _ this 
twelve-year-old, in his mind, was faced 
with the problem of establishing his 
“prestige” with the newcomers. This he 
had done through aggressive actions. 
With the help of his teacher and class- 
mates he was given opportunities to 
excel in a number of other ways and 
gradually used more legitimate ways of 
making his way in the group. 
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The societies that either children or 
adults have created have not always been 
the same. As we look back to the days of 
early man we find, for the most part. 
that they had to solve only problems in- 
volving human relationships within their 
own tribe. Later this was enlarged to 
tribes within the same geographical bar- 
riers. As man overcame more and more 
of these geographical barriers he con- 
ceived a different “world” and then came 
face to face with larger problems in 
human relations. 

This is illustrated by the present 
changes in the folkways and mores of 
the Tiwis, one of the still intact tribes of 
Australian aboriginals. As the Tiwis find 
employment in Australian villages, the 
old tribal system breaks down and if the 
transition is too difficult they disintegrate. 
But given help a transformation takes 
place and they flourish in village life. 


School Conditions the Process 


“Good” human relations cannot be 
listed simply as a desirable outcome 
that we can take as an objective in the 
third, seventh, or eleventh grades but are 
a part of the environment in every group 
situation. Previous to school experience, 
however, the child has built up consider- 
able experience in human relations dur- 
ing his early years in the family and 
local community. Usually the first oppor- 
tunity given to children for participating 
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Courtesy, Chicago Public Schools 


Previous to school experience the child has built up 
considerable experience in human relations during 
his early years in the family and local community. 


in large group experiences and instruc- 
tion in human relations is given in the 
school. 

When a child enters kindergarten or 
first grade on that first day of school he 
becomes acquainted with the “course of 
study.” In one case he learns what you 
are supposed to do or not to do in school. 
This might be that if you talk or disturb 
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others you are punished for talking or 
disturbing others. In another case he 
learns, with the teacher’s help, that if 
you want to enjoy and get the most out 
of a “sharing” period only one person 
can talk at a time and that if you want 
others to work with you, you cannot dis- 
turb them when they are working. 
Johnny’s teacher insisted children be 
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perfect ladies and gentlemen in their 


dealing with each other. If a difference: 


in opinion arose rather than talking it 
out they were ready to accept any pro- 
posal rather than offend the teacher. In 
this case they learned to take the easy 
way out rather than work for a solution 
to their problem. From the human rela- 
tions point of view this indicates that 
children learn from a given experience 
just as much about how to get along or 
not to get along with others whether the 
situation is planned or not planned. We 
see time and time again that the teacher 
calls the signals in human relations. 


Building a Program 

In attempting to build a program for 
the improvement of human relations we 
must, as we do in other cases, begin 
where both we and the children are. We 
must operate within the framework of 
the existing school and community social 
structure, Our first job is to analyze this 
school and community and see what kind 
of relationship now exists. In other words, 
how well are people living with each 
other in the community and in the school. 
When we see the patterns of relationship 
displayed, then, we can start at a point 
at which the children are and through 
our school and classroom organization 
provide opportunities for development 
toward the more “‘ideal practice.” 

I once taught in a community where 
it was common for people to throw their 
rubbish in the alleys. Then a year later 
I taught in another community where the 
people would not think of doing such a 
thing for to them this was not neighborly 
or sanitary. However, in each case the 
teacher must accept the children with 
different attitudes—in this case, with dif- 
ferent attitudes regarding the disposal 
of rubbish. 

In a situation where the backgrounds 
of children are accepted and it is recog- 
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nized that they are on different levels of 
social adjustment the teacher can, 
through guided activity, help both in- 
dividuals and the group to see what con- 
stitutes acceptable patterns in regard to 
human relations. This can be provided 
through school experiences. 


Toward Better Citizens 


A boy does not become a “man” nor 
a “citizen” on his 21st birthday. He 
builds toward manhood and citizenship 
each day of his life. The children in the 
kindergarten who learn how to get along 
with others and help take care of their 
classroom are taking steps toward becom- 
ing better citizens. The quality of any 
given experience in part depends upon 
the scope and depth of past experience. 
Choices in relationships come about as a 
result of building on those past expe- 
riences. 

The boy or girl who learns how to get 
along in school with another child who 
has different views and values is going 
to be in a better mental and emotional 
position to learn how to get along with 
adults who also differ in their views and 
value patterns. 

We know a number of things, then, 
about human relations that are important 
concerns in working with children. These 
are: 

Societies are created by persons making up 
those societies. 

The child’s society is continually enlarging. 

Children learn human relations at all levels. 

Children learn human relations at all times 
good or bad and whether the teacher plans for 
this experience or not. 

We have to accept children’s background 
and work from there. 

We have to analyze the present situation 
and then determine what experiences must be 
provided in order to guide children in the 
direction that we want them to go. 

The quality of present experiences depends 
in part upon the quality of past experiences. 
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A COMPILATION 


American Books About Other Lands 


What are children learning about the world in which they live? We know that 
one medium of learning is through books. Books for children are necessarily 
written in the language of the country and often by inhabitants of the country 
about other countries. We began to wonder whether books about other countries 
gave accurate pictures and so we asked some visitors to the United States who 
were interested in children’s books to evaluate books about their country which 
they found in the libraries here. 

There are many gaps in this report—we did not have as many contacts as 
we would have liked, visitors or students in this country are busy people. The 
first obvious gap is that there is no report from the continent of Europe. CHILD- 
HooD EpucaTION would be glad to carry additional information. Let us know 
about good books about your country. Perhaps we can provoke renewed interest 





in better books about all countries. 


What Impressions Are Given? 


Australia: American children’s books 
about Australia tend to present this pic- 
ture: 

Australia is a land of kangaroos, koala 
bears, jackaroos, sheep, and rabbits. 
Australians are a slow-speaking, sun- 
burned people who usually refer to each 
other as cobber or mate. 

Most of the people live in cities, 
where they go swimming and surfing or 
patrol the beaches as volunteer life- 
guards—but the people most interesting 
to write about live in the bush. 

The usual forms of transportation in 
the bush are horses and airplanes. 

In the details of the life of the Aus- 
tralians they write about, authors are 
usually accurate, and it may well be 
argued that the Australian bush is the 
unique and different thing about Aus- 





Contributions were received from Marcelo B. 
Garcia and Mariano Pascual, Manila, Philip- 
pines; Frank E. Omari, Tanganyika, East 
Africa; Jean P. Whyte, Australia. 
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tralia which may be expected to interest 
children in other countries. After all, 
the “outback” does exist, and it has been 
emphasized in Australian literature, too. 
To an Australian from the bush, those 
who write about it as onlookers seem a 
little self-conscious and have a tendency 
to overemphasize its uniqueness. But that 
is a criticism which can be levelled at 
Australian authors as well as at Amer- 
icans. 

Children love animals and Australia 
has an especially appealing collection. 
It is then no wonder that the descriptive 
books about Australia tend to emphasize 
the fauna, and, to a lesser extent, the 
flora of the country. These descriptive 
books are the most accurate of the chil- 
dren’s books about Australia, but they 
are not very exciting, although a liberal 
use of photographs does add to the pres- 
entation in several instances. 

Nearly all of the books listed in the 
Children’s Catalog as dealing with Aus- 
tralia are for the 10 to 12 year olds 
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(or older). Two of these books, dealing 
with adventures in the South Seas under 
Captain Cook, can scarcely be regarded 
as primarily about Australia. 

The main criticism that I would make 
about the books for American children 
that deal with Australia is that there 
are not enough of them! 

Africa: The questions are, ““What pic- 
tures of Africa are painted in books, and 
do they contain information which will 
help the reader to understand, appreciate 
other peoples’ ways of life and culture?” 

Most of the non-textbooks about Africa 
which I have seen so far either narrate 
some tourists’ experiences in Africa or 
tell some African stories. The tourists 
tell stories of their experiences and other 
episodes which impressed them most, to 
say nothing of the strange things they 
saw. But these are only some of the ex- 
periences of various parts of Africa they 
visited. To say that these stories give 
complete picture of the countries con- 
cerned is to make unsafe generalization. 
For instance, I have failed to find a single 
non-textbook which gives a complete pic- 
ture of my country of Tanganyika in 
East Africa. 

The other day I came across three non- 
textbooks for children of four to seven, 
seven to nine, and seven to ten respec- 
tively. The subject matter of the book 
for the first age group is about children 
of South Africa; the second is about 
some experiences of a certain traveller 
in East Africa; and the third contains 
brief descriptions of various parts of 
Africa. One doubts whether the children 
who read them really get a good picture 
of the countries so portrayed. 

This reminds me to say something 
about the presentation of the subject 
matter. Some of these books present a 
narrow segment of life in the countries 
in question. This narrowness, as we 
should expect, creates misunderstandings 
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which are not a help but only breed 


contusions. Explanations of why the 
people live the way the author found 
them should be vividly given. Opportu- 
nities and limitations of the people and 
the areas under description should also 
be mentioned, and mention made of the 
changes taking place in them with the 
passage of time. 

One would perhaps ask, “But exactly 
what information about your country. 
Tanganyika, should be printed for 
American children?” The answer is, the 
information should be one which will 
give them as cosmopolitan a picture of 
Tanganyika as possible. I would like to 
quote the following passage taken from 
a section in a report, “Education in 
Africa.” 


What a difference between the new stories 
of a Stanley, and the interpretations of a 
Livingstone! Stanley, a vigorous adminis- 
trator, a rushing explorer, compelled to satisfy 
the demands of a reading world by dramatic 
accounts of a wild country. . . . Livingstone, 
an observing scientist, a patient explorer, a 
missionary, eager to know the country and 
the people. How different would be the pres- 
ent conception of Africa if the continent had 
been more largely interpreted to the world 
by the sympathetic Livingstone rather 
than by the brilliant and journalistic Stanley. 
African travellers seem to be controlled by 
the desire to exploit the thrills of a wild life 
on the “Last Frontier” rather than to describe 
the realities of economic resources, the in- 
spiring scenery, and the human possibilities. 


Let me say again that there seems not 
much is written in non-textbooks about 
countries like Tanganyika for children 
of the United States. This does not apply 
alone to Tanganyika, but also applies 
to the other African countries too. What 
does this suggest to the readers? 

Philippines: Children’s story books 
should feed the child’s imagination with 
entertainment, action, and fun. These 
should be coupled with respect and 
understanding for fellowmen especially 
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for those on the other side of the world. 
Thus, there is a need for real, up-to-date 
picture of conditions existing in other 
countries. 

Lucio and His Nuong by Lucy Hern- 
don Crockett is a book designed for the 
American child’s leisure reading. The 
book pictures the Filipino way of life 
and its social customs in one of the many 
provinces in the country and as such does 
not give a true picture of the other pro- 
vinces in the Philippines. Besides this, 
the author has described conditions which 
are 20 years behind and she creates a 
prejudicial attitude for Philippine econ- 
omy in the sense that everyone seems 
lazy except for Lucio, the most important 
character in her story. 

Filipino tales and legends and the 
Filipinos’ fight for freedom and democ- 
racy are some of the things which may 
interest American children. 

I would like to see printed for Amer- 
ican children the civilization of the Fili- 
pinos as it really is and as they know it, 
not as foreign writers think it should be. 


When We See Books Critically 


Mariano Pascual was specific in criti- 
cising two books published in the United 
States: 

The Picture Story of the Philippines 
by Hester O’Neill, 1948, is a delightful 
book on the Philippines. It is written 
with great knowledge and deep under- 
standing; a book which could have been 
written only by an author who lived in- 
timately with the natives and who made 
a sympathetic study of their ways of life, 
history, and aspirations as a people. It 
is a well-balanced mixture of the his- 
tory, geography, social life, industry, 
and products of the Filipinos written to 
suit the ability of third-grade children. 

In contrast, another book presented 
an inaccurate picture. 


The Dutch East Indies and the Philip- 
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pines, by Cateau De Leeuw, 1945, gives 
a confused, sometimes untrue, often un- 
balanced picture of the Philippines, its 
people, products, and industries. In the 
four pages devoted to the Philippines 
the discussion on people of the country 
centers around primitive inhabitants 
which constitute possible less than one- 
thirtieth of the total population of the 
country; but even the information given 
about them is 30 or 40 years behind. 
Partial enumeration of the inaccuracies 
in the four pages: 

(1) Reference to Tagalog. “Tagalog” 
means “river-dweller’’ not “tide-dweller” 
as the book has it. It is not true that 
Tagalogs “‘live as close to the water (sea 
water) as they can get.” Evidently the 
author is referring to the Samals or “sea 
gypsies” of Sulu, a tribe of primitive 
pagans who have consistently refused to 
settle down on land and live like the rest 
of the civilized Filipinos. 

(2) Mohammedan Moros live in the 
valleys and plains in certain parts of 
Mindanao in the Sulu archipelago, not 
in the hills. They are not primitive, 
neither are they found in other parts of 
the country. 

(3) Igorots and Bontocs (not Ban- 
tocs) are slowly disappearing mountain 
tribes in the Cordillera and Caraballo 
mountains of northern Luzon. “Igorot” 
is the general term used to refer to all 
mountain tribes found in that mountain- 
ous region. Forty years ago some of these 
mountain tribes were still fierce head- 
hunters. Today they are peaceful farmers 
who have accepted the ways of life of 
their civilized brothers. 

(4) Small octopi are not strange 
things all over the Orient. Small octopi 
are nothing but squids. 

(5) Betal nut chewing was true dur- 
ing the Spanish occupation and as late as 


the 1920’s. Except among the Moham- 


medan Moros of Mindanao and Sulu, it 
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is doubtful if it still can be found any- 
where else in the Philippines. 

(6) The information given about the 
primitive tribes of the Philippines is 
false. Head-hunting among them is a 
thing of the past. Even the Aetas or 
Negritoes who used to be among the wild- 
est of the primitive tribes proved excel- 
lent underground fighters during World 
War II. 


This Shows the Need For— 


Jean Whyte in commenting on the 
books about Australia says: 

“T would like to see more books about 
Australia available for American chil- 
dren; but even more than that I would 
like to see more books by Australians— 
for children—published in the United 
States. Some American writers have ex- 
plained Australia competently, and some 
Australian writers have also written for 
the American market, but there is a dif- 
ference between American children’s 
books about Australia and Australian 
children’s books. I wish that there were 
more books published by Australian pub- 
lishing houses available in American 
bookshops. The important thing to stress 
is that if American children are to under- 
stand Australian children they should 
share the same books—and vice versa.” 

Isn’t this an important idea for all 
English-speaking countries? 

But the first need is for more accurate 
material about each country. The mate- 
rial may show differences but should also 
show the reader reasons for the differ- 
ences such as simple explanations of 
social, cultural, and economic factors. 


If a book is written to present a period 
in the past, that must be clarified for 
the reader. 

Teachers and parents have a role in 
helping to compensate for incomplete or 
unbalanced pictures by suggesting other 
books for helping the child to see that 
the picture is incomplete. 

Yes, if children of the world are to 
understand each other they should share 
the same _ books. 


Bibliography 


(Suggested by the people answering our 
request ) 


Australia 


Australia Book, by Eve Pownall, is a lavish 
book for the 8-10 group. 

Willies Woollies, by H. McIntyre, is for the 
5-7 age group. The author has already pub- 
lished a book in the United States. 

Womba: An Aboriginal Stockboy, by 


McLeod, is an excellent story for 12-year-olds. 


Phiiippines 

Fearless Spear, by Loreto Paras-Sulit, will 
carry a child to adventures in the days when 
most of the Philippines was still an undis- 
covered land. 

Poems for Children, by Catalina Velasquez- 
Ty, will create a love for the Filipino child, 
his home, and his surroundings. 

Stories of Our Country, by Amando L. 
Angorilla, is another book which gives a true 
picture of the Filipinos and the country in 
which they live. 

Tales of Philippine Saga, by Otley Beyer 
and Jaime C. de Veyra, depicts in pictures 
the Filipinos’ fight for freedom and democ- 
racy. 

When I Was a Little Boy, by I. V. Mallari, 
will give an American child insight into 
Filipino superstitious beliefs which are now 
being slowly eliminated by proper education. 


I WALKED WITH ROYALTY TODAY 

With humility and joy— 

And saw heaven in some way, 

Through each small girl and boy. 
—BarBaRA MANGUM 
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By VIRGINIA WHITE JAMES and DAISY PARTON 


Learning Resources for Children 


Environmental resources are useful to the 
child only when they contribute to meeting 
his needs in life situations. The good teacher 
sees to it that the school experiences make 
sense to the child. 


Wouartever FACTOR IN A CHILD’S ENVI- 
ronment can be useful in helping him 
solve a problem or extend his under- 
standings of the world he lives in be- 
comes for him a resource for learning. 
The teacher brings the child and re- 
sources together. The teacher, then, must 
be informed about such resources. He 
must be able to identify them, assess 
their value, and develop ways and means 
of helping the child use them intelli- 
gently to serve his purposes. The pro- 
grams of good schools today focus on 
giving to each child opportunity to real- 
ize his greatest desirable growth both as 
an individual and as a member of so- 
ciety. Each day that the child lives his 
world becomes bigger and the demands 
of life become more complex. The de- 
mands upon him as a learner therefore 
take on greater complexity and daily 
increasing significance. The resources 
needed for his best growth are varied 
and extensive because they include all 
phases of his environment. 


What Resources? 


The people in his life who have re- 
sponsibility for him constitute an im- 
portant resource because in effect they 
are all his teachers. They influence to 
a great extent the way he feels about 
things and also his pattern of human 





Virginia White James and Daisy Parton are 
both professors of elementary education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, Alabama. 
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relationships. They condition his “grow- 
ing climate.” Both the quantity and 
quality of what he learns are largely 
determined by what the people closest 
to him believe to be important and the 
extent to which they make possible op- 
portunities for his growth. Other people 
who make special contributions to his 
development also provide human con- 
tacts which deepen his appreciation and 
understanding of human beings. 

A child’s natural environment holds 
unlimited learning opportunities. Com- 
ing to understand it can be a tremendous 
force in his development as it presents 
challenges for his natural curiosity and 
his desire to explore. It holds possibil- 
ities for deep satisfactions. Ultimately, 
knowledge of how to cope with its forces 
can mean his survival. 

The children of today live in close 
contact with technological and industrial © 
resources. Children like to find out “what 
makes things tick.” It has been observed 
that many children are amazingly ma- 
ture in their understanding of how 
machines and devices of various kinds 
operate. This is a base for further learn- 
ing which may be used to advantage. 

Social, political, and economic insti- 
tutions of the community provide im- 
portant resources for the child’s social 
learnings. Through well-guided contacts 
with these institutions and agencies, he is 
able to extend his understandings of their 
purposes and services to himself and 
others. He may also begin to participate 
in their projects both at the planning 
and action levels. Gradually a child 
comes to identify himself with his com- 
munity and to assume his responsibilities 
as a citizen. 
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Ways of Exploring Resources 


When a teacher begins to seek out in 
the environment the resources which will 
contribute to the learning of the children 
under his guidance, it is logical that he 
should first direct his attention to him- 
self. If he has not recently done so, he 
should re-think his own life in terms of 
identifying the experiences which have 
been most responsible for his being as he 
is. Which incidents are most easily re- 
called? Which experiences contributed 
to learning and inspired further investi- 
gation? Which brought satisfaction of 
accomplishment, and why? Which 
brought unhappiness? Which influences 
of adults helped and which hindered? 
These and other memories provide in- 
sight into how children feel about cer- 
tain situations. A teacher often overlooks 
this important source of help. A thought- 
ful evaluation of one’s own resources fol- 
lowed by some constructive plans for 
personal development often carry a 
teacher far toward broadening and en- 
riching his own world and helping chil- 
dren live in a bigger world. 

The study of children themselves is 
another fundamental way of exploring 
learning resources. Through conversing 
with, observing, and listening to chil- 
dren as they work and play alone and in 
small or large groups of their peers, im- 
portant understandings are clarified in 
the mind of the teacher. The alert teacher 
takes advantage of every opportunity 
to study a child in various situations in 
school, in his home, and in his com- 
munity. 

A teacher should find out how the 
child’s entire day is spent, and having 
found what interests and experiences 
come into it, make an effort to become 
familiar with them at firsthand. This 
may involve such things as getting ac- 
quainted with certain radio and tele- 
vision programs, movies, games, or 
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comics. It may mean gaining more in- 
formation about different types of auto- 
mobiles or airplanes or about a favorite 
sport. All this in order to enter intel- 
ligently into his world and be able to lift 
his learnings. 

A quick survey of resources of the 
community by the teacher before or near 
the beginning of school may prove valu- 
able then and may well be the beginning 
of an important organization of informa- 
tion and materials. As the teacher gradu- 
ally comes to participate in the life of the 
community, pertinent information and 
material will be gathered incidentally. 
Such experiences as interviews with key 
people, participation in community pro)- 
ects, the normal social contacts, and 
visits to places of interest yield valuable 
information and materials. 

Exploration of resources becomes a 
continuing, expanding experience shared 
very soon by the children and often en- 
tered into independently by children 
with the teacher’s encouragement. 


Selection of Resources 


How then, out of the wealth of en- 
vironmental resources, can the teacher 
select those which bring the most signifi- 
cant learnings? When should a certain 
type be utilized to be of most value? 
Several criteria should be considered. 

Children’s needs and problems should 
determine the resources to be used. En- 
vironmental resources, as with all in- 
structional materials, are a means of 
identifying and solving children’s prob- 
lems and are not ends in themselves. 
They should be used to develop the cur- 
riculum with children—not to dictate it. 


Mrs. Brown’s sixth grade wished help in 
answering some of their own questions about 
their bodies. They sought a visit to the labo- 
ratory of a health education professor in a 
local college and requested him at the same 
time to talk with them concerning their ques- 
tions. Later they asked him to serve as con- 
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sultant when they viewed a film on human 
growth and development. ‘Thus, children’s 
real problems of home, school, and commu- 
nity lead naturally into the use of suitable 
resources—resources which are chosen be- 
cause they have a direct bearing upon the 
problem. 


Children’s maturity and background 
of experiences should determine re- 
sources to be used. In terms of their 
maturity and background of experiences 
they will get different meanings and 
degrees of meaning from the same re- 
sources. Those selected should enable 
the boys and girls to build on their past 
experiences, extend and deepen present 
meanings, and give help in solving prob- 
lems of their own. A first grade inter- 
ested in butter may have a valuable 
learning experience in churning while 
an older group may profit more by a trip 
to a creamery. Children growing up in 
tenant farming areas face different prob- 
lems of home and community safety 
from those faced by children from high 
economic level homes in crowded cities. 
The environmental resources utilized in 
helping each group practice safety meas- 
ures necessarily should be different. 

Timing in the use of environmental 
resources is important. Each resource 
should be utilized at a time when it can 
contribute most meaningfully to the 
learning of the children. The various in- 
structional materials and _ resources 
should reinforce and supplement each 
other. The time when a particular one 
is selected depends upon the purpose for 
which it is to be used, the children’s 
readiness to get the most from it, the 
immediacy of the problem it will help 
solve, the planning and preparation the 
children need to do to get ready, and 
oftentimes the availability of the re- 
source. Each of these factors needs to be 
considered in order to use resources at 
both the most practical and teachable 
moment. 
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The value to scientific and intelligent 
solution of problems is important. En- 
vironmental resources should be selected 
with a view to helping children intelli- 
gently solve their problems. This calls 
for resources which provide reliable in- 
formation and well-balanced data and 
evidence. The particular ones chosen, if 
properly utilized, should stimulate boys 
and girls to secure adequate information, 
to look at various sides of questions, to 
weigh evidence, and to form conclusions 
after careful study of all facts. 

The good teacher must be on the alert 
to choose wisely those resources which 
contribute most meaningfully to chil- 
dren’s learning. 


Ways of Using Resources 


Environmental resources not only need 
careful exploration and selection—they 
also must be used so that they contribute 
most effectively to children’s learning. 
What ways of using these will bring the 
most fruitful learning? 

Children should have a part in finding, 
selecting, and planning for use of en- 
vironmental resources. Through such a 
part they clarify their purposes, and 
come to understand why and how they 
are to use the particular resource. The 
discovery, selection, and planning for 
use of resources should lead them to 
think through questions such as: 


How can we find out? 

How will this proposal help us? 

Will this be practical? 

What else do we need to know in order to 
make a decision about this? 

Which of our questions can we answer 
through this trip? 


Thus participation in the selection and 
planning process gives children a clear 
understanding of their purposes and sets 
the stage for intelligent attack in solving 
their problems. 

Environmental resources should be 
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used in such a way that they help chil- 
dren do independent and critical think- 
ing. As they decide for themselves why 
and how they are to use particular re- 
sources, critical thinking is started. Next, 
as they use resources they should be en- 
couraged to make experiments them- 
selves, to demonstrate and illustrate their 
ideas, and to show initiative in gathering 
and organizing data and in figuring out 
solutions to problems. The process of 
self-discovery is vital in effective learn- 
ing. At the same time, as boys and girls 
engage in experiences, they should be 
guided to listen and observe carefully, 
to question, to repeat experiments with 
controlled conditions, to check author- 
ities against each other, to weigh opin- 
ions of different people, and to withhold 
conclusions until well-balanced data are 
obtained. 


A second grade was performing the simple 
experiment of dropping identical sheets of 
paper at the same time; one sheet was crushed 
into a ball.. They watched to see which hit 
the floor first, and then talked about why 
the crushed sheet took less time. Mary said, 
“The crushed sheet is heavier.” John dis- 
agreed and said, “The open sheet is bigger 
and has more air pushing up on it.” Mrs. 
Johnson asked, “How can we find out whether 
or not the crushed sheet is heavier?” A deci- 
sion was made to weigh the paper with pos- 
tal scales. She also asked, ““What can we do to 
test John’s answer?” Plans were then made 
to repeat the experiment with different paper 
and also to find other experiments which 


would test his answer. So children may be 
helped to engage in critical thinking even in 
simple everyday situations. 


Environmental resources should be 
used in such a way that they help chil- 
dren develop meanings and understand- 
ings, and see relationships. In this man- 
ner they build concepts through which 
they may interpret future experiences. 
The good teacher constantly keeps in 
mind the important social and scientific 
concepts boys and girls should develop, 
and seeks to extend and deepen them 
through each experience. A variety and 
balance of learning resources are needed 
to give them sufficient background to see 
relationships and to generalize. Stress 
on pupil participation in selection and 
planning and on independent and critical 
thinking as children use resources leads 
naturally to emphasis on meanings and 
understandings. 

The ways of using environmental re- 
sources, therefore, make a difference—a 
difference in what children are learning 
—a difference in the process of learning. 

Exploring, selecting, and using wisely 
environmental resources are some of the 
most significant jobs of the good teacher. 
These environmental resources are useful 
to the child only to the extent that they 
contribute toward meeting his needs in 
life situations. The good teacher sees to 
it that school experiences make sense to 


each child. 


WE MUsT BE A PATIENT PEOPLE— 
with children, 
with parents. 
with administrators, 
with ourselves. 
Watching with a quiet, anxious breath, 
listening with a still, magnetic ear, 
living with a slow, emerging self. 
Guided by the values we hold dear, 
while following a planned and charted course, 
to find the time in every day “to do the right, 
as God would have us see the right” to do. 
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By ALBERTA MEYER and HARRIET BICK 


Children, Teachers, and Tools 


IT was NEARLY THE END OF THE SCHOOL 
year. Miss Williams gathered her sixth 
graders about her and said, “‘Let’s take 
a look back over our year’s work. What 
were the outstanding things that we did 
together? From what things did you learn 
the most? It will help all of us to think 
about the year’s experiences, and it will 
help me in planning for next year.” 

There was silence for a few moments. 
Then Charles volunteered, “All those ex- 
periments we did in science—with elec- 
tricity and things—I got a lot out of 
that.” 

“That’s the idea,” said the teacher. 
‘How many of you agree with Charles? 
Or were there other things you thought 
helped you more?” 

Then the responses fairly flew—“I 
liked that trip we took to the Art Museum. 
That was fun.” 

“Remember when you ordered the box 
of Chinese articles? and little Charles 
put on the Chinese girl’s dress—’cause 
he was the only one it would fit!” 

““Yeah—he even looked like a Chinese 
girl! But I liked those films about China 
even better.” 

“We had films or filmstrips about 
pretty near all the countries. They were 
swell!” 

“Miss Williams, what was that ma- 
rine’s name? The one who used to go to 
our school—you know, when he came 
back from Korea, he came to see you 
and you invited him to tell us about the 
country. I learned a lot from his talk. 





Alberta Meyer is a consultant and Harriet Bick 
a teacher assigned to Division of Audio-Visual 
Education, Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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And boy, did he look good in his uni- 
form!” 

“We listened to some of the radio 
programs on Greek myths. You know, I 
never liked them much before, but after 
that, I read all the Greek stories they 
had at the library.” 

“We did more library reading this 
year than we ever did before, I think,” 
added Rhoda. 

And so they went on—naming the 
things that had helped them to learn— 
objects, people, field trips, films, film- 
strips, experiments, and radio programs. 

These are the things that children like 
and remember. They are effective teach- 
ing aids because they are real or simu- 
late reality, and because they provide a 
pleasurable learning experience. For 
these reasons, children learn more and 
retain better what they have learned 
from such experiences. 

Good teachers have always recognized 
their value. As long ago as 5000 B.C. 
charts and maps were made on papyrus 
and clay slabs. Quintillion, a Roman 
author and educator, printed the alpha- 
bet in sand, and Euclid taught geometry 
by a similar method. 

In the Middle Ages the guilds taught 
apprentices by a system of “doing, see- 
ing, and participating.” In 1657 John 
Amos Comenius produced the first visu- 
alized textbook in history: Orbis Pictus, 
containing about 150 pictures, each the 
topic of a lesson. In his preface, Come- 
nius gave some suggestions for the use 
of his book, that despite the language, 
have a modern ring: 


Let it be given to children into their hands 
to delight themselves withal as they please, 
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with the sight of the pictures, and making 
them as familiar to themselves as may be, 
and that even at home before they be put into 
school. . . 

Then let them be examined ever and anon 
(especially now in school) what this thing or 
that thing is, and is called, so that they may 
see nothing which they know not how to 
name, and they can name nothing which they 
cannot show. . . 

And let the things named them be shewed, 
not only in the pictures. but also in them- 
selves; for example, the parts of the body, 
clothes, books, the house. utensils. . . 

. . . things rare and not easy to be met 
withal at home might be kept ready in every 
great school, that they may be shewed also, 
as often as any words are to be made of them. 
to the scholars. Thus at last this school would 
indeed become a school of things obvious to 
the senses, an entrance to the school intel- 
lectual. . . 


Such educators as Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart, and Froebel all advocated 
the observation and study of real objects, 
of nature, and of the environment. 

Although the ideas of these thinkers 
were sometimes lost, sometimes dis- 
torted, and sometimes ignored, and al- 
though formalism and verbalism grew 
in the educational methods of the 19th 
century, there were always wise, re- 
sourceful teachers who tried to give their 
pupils firsthand experiences and who 
used all available means to visualize 
their lessons. Much of this was the 
teacher’s own materials (and still is), 
but as time went on it was found more 
efficient and practical to provide central- 
ized storage and distribution for teach- 
ing materials. This gave each teacher 
access to many more aids, largely ob- 
jects and flat pictures. 

The development of equipment for 
projection of pictures and the parallel 
growth of motion picture film added 
new and dramatic materials to the teach- 
er’s resources. Although introduced in 
the twenties, the acceptance and wider 
distribution of these new tools for learn- 
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ing has come only since World War II. 
Today, most educators have accepted 
the idea that audio-visual materials, well 
used, add immeasurably to the enrich- 
ment of classroom learning. 


What Are Audio-Visual Materials? 


“Good tools do not make an excellent 
carpenter, but an excellent carpenter 
uses good tools.” The excellent teacher, 
too, needs good tools to help him in his 
big task of education. Just as the car- 
penter needs more than a hammer and a 
saw, the teacher needs a variety of tools, 
each designed to help him do better a 
particular job. These teaching tools may 
he considered in several groups. 

First are the chalkboard and bulletin 
board, as familiar and fundamental to 
the teacher as hammer and saw are to the 
carpenter. These tools are so commonly 
provided and so generally used that most 
teachers do not think of them as being 
visual aids. Their great strength lies in 
the fact that they are so readily avail- 
able and are so easy to use. Children and 
teachers find the chalkboard handy for 
on-the-spot explanations; bulletin boards 
provide a place for the display of chil- 
dren’s work as well as the arrangement 
of pictures and other materials related to 
class activities. 

In a second classification may be 
grouped all the objects children and 
teachers bring into the classroom for 
study. These will vary from a tadpole 
to a rock from Pike’s Peak, from a 
model of a train to an Indian headdress. 
Whether models or real objects, these 
materials give opportunity for children 
to get close to things—to touch, to 
handle, to feel, and to build concepts 
of size, shape, texture, softness, and 
hardness. Because these materials are re- 
moved from their natural environment, 
the teacher needs to use them in con- 
junction with other audio-visual aids 
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in order to show them in their proper 
relationship. For instance, if a tadpole 
is brought in, the children will have 
opportunity to learn about its size, shape, 
and slippery skin, and can watch it grow. 
In order to keep it alive, they will need 
to know something about the places 
where tadpoles grow, their food habits, 
and how they change into frogs. These 
may be learned through books, pictures, 
or a visit to a pond. 

Educational field trips are a third 
group of audio-visual tools. Their great 
value is in seeing real things in their 
natural surroundings. The information 
and understanding obtained on a field 
trip are often deeper and more personal 
than those obtained otherwise. There is 
nothing that takes the place of the first- 
hand experience. 

Non-projected pictorial _materials 
form a fourth group, which includes 
maps, charts, booklets, study prints, and 
textiles. Pictorial materials are simple 
to use, easy to collect, inexpensive, and 
commonly available. Any teacher can 
acquire a good workable collection from 
newspapers, magazines, inexpensive 
books, commercial sources, and from 
photographs made with his own camera. 
They provide for detailed study by in- 
dividuals or small groups and are very 
often decorative. They are particularly 
useful in the area of language arts to 
stimulate oral expression. 

A fifth group of teaching tools is pro- 
jected materials. These may be either 
still pictures (filmstrips, slides, opaque) 
or motion pictures. The advantage of pro- 
jection is that the enlarged picture in a 
darkened room attracts and holds atten- 
tion. Everyone can see the same picture 
at the same time. In the case of still pic- 
tures, the enlarged image can be held 
on the screen indefinitely for study and 
discussion. The motion picture runs at a 
set pace, but brings the illusion of move- 
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ment and thus creates an impression of 
reality lacking in still projection. 

Closely related to projected materials 
is television. It has the same appeal to 
the eye and the ear that the motion pic- 
ture has, and can have all the immediacy 
of radio. Educational telecasts are mov- 
ing out of the experimental stage, and 
need to be considered, along with other 
kinds of audio-visual materials, as a 
valuable supplement to teaching. 

The most abstract and least concrete 
of the audio-visual materials are those 
which depend solely on the ear—radio, 
records, and recordings. Using only the 
ear is both an advantage and disadvan- 
tage. When no picture is supplied, the 
imagination is free to create its own 
mental: images, but sometimes these 
mental images are incomplete. Radio can 
provide material of great immediacy 
and of local as well as world-wide inter- 
est. The unique value of records and 
recordings is that they can be played re- 
peatedly and whenever the user wishes. 


Why Use Audio-Visual Materials? 


Research has established that with 
the help of audio-visual aids children 
learn more, learn more rapidly, and 
retain longer what they have learned. 
A mother tells this story about her 
family on a vacation trip through the 
Smokies to Florida. While going through 
the mountains, her sixth-grade daughter 
explained the meaning of the rock strata 
to her amazed family. She understood 
this present experience and could share 
her understanding with her family be- 
cause she had seen a sound film about 
rock formations in school. Then, when 
the family visited the sponge divers of 
Tarpon Springs, they were astonished to 
find that their daughter knew as much 
about this industry as did their guide. 

“How did you ever learn all that?” 
they asked her. 
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Records and recordings can be played when the user wishes. 


“Oh, we saw a film about it last year.” 

In contrast to this girl’s experience, 
much of what goes on in many class- 
rooms today is still oral. Here is where 
the danger of verbalism enters. Edgar 
Dale (Audio-Visual Methods in Teach- 
ing, Dryden Press, 1954) has defined 
verbalism as “the use of words which 
are not understood” and describes it 
further as “‘a disease usually caught in 
school.” By this he means that children 
before coming to school learn some 
2,000 words from direct, concrete expe- 
rience. As they learn to read, they begin 
to pronounce and use words which they 
do not understand, and for which they 
have made incorrect mental images. 

Ideally, children should have real 
experiences to counteract the “disease” 
of verbalism. This, however, is often im- 
possible, impractical, and unwise. In 
some cases, audio-visual materials can 
be effective substitutes, and in others, 
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they are the only way for children to 
have a particular experience. For ex- 
ample, a film like Snakes Are Interest- 
ing’ makes it possible for children to 
study dangerous snakes at close range. 
This would not only be unsafe but prac- 
tically impossible. Likewise, the life 
cycle of a moth or butterfly which would 
usually take a year to observe in nature 
has been vividly portrayed in several 
10-minute films. 

Another reason for using audio-visual 
materials is to provide for the group a 
common experience which will be a 
springboard for discussion. When used 
in this way, the audio-visual aid serves 
to unify the group, to provide a back- 
ground of information, and to open up 
the discussion. This in turn may lead 
into other related activities such as read- 
ing for further information, and creative 
expression in art, music, and language. 


' Snakes Are Interesting -Murl Deusing Film Produc- 
tions, 5427 W. Howard Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Audio-visual materials may also be 
used to stimulate interest and arouse 
curiosity. A group of third graders, 
studying transportation in St. Louis, 
helped their teacher plan a train trip 
from Union Station to Delmar Station— 
a 15-minute run. Their school was close 
enough so that they could walk to Union 
Station, and they returned to their school 
by bus. Their planning included a list of 
the things they wanted to find out, under- 
standings about proper behavior on a 
field trip, and what money would be 
necessary. Following the field trip the 
children were bubbling over with in- 
formation, questions, observations, and 
excitement. Their experience had stimu- 
lated their interest in trains and train- 
men so that they were now ready to read, 
to talk, to write, to draw, and to drama- 
tize. The field trip experience became 
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the motivating force for much valuable 
classroom activity. 

A fourth use of audio-visual materials 
is in review. Here the audio-visual aid 
may sum up in a brief amount of time 
the main points of a topic which has been 
studied. 

Regardless of whether a_ teacher 
chooses to use the audio-visual aid as a 
substitute for concrete experiences, as 
a springboard for discussion, as a moti- 
vating tool, or as review, there will 
always be factual information presented 
and sometimes intangible learnings as 
well. 

Factual learning may consist of in- 
formation about peoples, places, or proc- 
esses. Such information may concern 
anything in either the living or non-living 
world—past or present. Along with this 
factual information, there are frequently 
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From the Encyclopedia Britannica Film “Benjamin Franklin 


given glimpses into human personality, 
understandings of people of a different 
nation, appreciations of a contribution 
of a culture or of one man’s achieve- 
ment, and insights into one’s own emo- 
tional problems. These are the intangible 
learnings. 


For example, in the film, Nomads of the 
Jungle—Malaya,' Ahlong, the son of the 
tribal chief, speaks of the need for coopera- 
tion in these words: 

“My sister Kamak is growing up. She and 
I will live by the law our father has taught 
us, which says we must all work together to 
make the most of the good things of the 
jungle. The law is well made. May it long be 
kept in our great rain forest. . .” 


There are many intangible learnings in 
films like Benjamin Franklin,? which is a 
biography full of factual information about 
Franklin’s achievements. A highlight occurs 
as Franklin appeals to members of the Consti- 
tutional Convention for open-mindedness: 

“Gentlemen, I confess there are several 


1 | Nomads “of the ag gS ae a World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. 


sl Franklin—Encyclopedia aaa Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 
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parts of this constitution which I do not at 
present approve. I am not sure that I shall 
never approve them. 

“For, having lived long, | have experienced 
many instances of being obliged, by better 
information or for consideration, to change 
opinions even on important subjects which | 
once thought right, but found to be otherwise. 
It is, therefore, that the older I grow, the 
more apt I am to doubt my own judgment 
and to pay attention to the judgment of 
others. 

“Sir, I cannot help expressing a wish... . 
that every member of the convention, who 
may still have objections to it . . . . would, 
with me, doubt a little of his infallibility ... . 
and to make manifest our unanimity . . . . put 
his name to this instrument.” 


It is important for teachers to be 
aware of such intangible learnings and 
to help children to discover and appre- 
ciate them, and then to build these values 
into their own personalities. If the teacher 
can use audio-visual aids for these pur- 
poses, then their use will lead to larger 
understandings and will not become ends 
in themselves. 
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How To Use Audio-Visual Materials 


Miss Brown is a good teacher. Her 
third grade is studying how we get our 
food. A few days ago, Johnny who had 
seen a truckload of lettuce being driven 
into the city, said, “Say, Miss Brown, 
where does all that lettuce come from 
and where does it go?” His comments 
aroused the children’s interest and they 
raised other questions. Miss Brown 
quickly jotted down the questions on the 
chalkboard. Several children volunteered 
answers to some of the questions. Others, 
they could not answer. 

In the next few days, pictures of many 
kinds of food being transported were 
brought in by the children, and books 
were examined for further information, 
and still there were unanswered questions. 

Then Miss Brown told the children 
about a film, David Goes to Market,’ 
that might answer some of their ques- 
tions. In her preview of the film, Miss 
Brown had noted that the film used the 
voices of fifteen persons of different 
nationalities to tell its story and the 
symbolism of a paper doll chain to 
denote the interdependence of the work- 
ers. She told the children about these 
two unusual features because she felt 
that the children needed to have this 
background before seeing the film so that 
they would understand why these devices 
were used. Their own questions dealing 
with the growing, processing, and trans- 
portation of lettuce adequately covered 
the factual information the film presents, 
and were reviewed at this time. 

Miss Brown had brought the projector 
in the room previously and had threaded 
it. Now she seated the children so that 
everyone could see clearly and without 
distortion. Then she asked Frank to pull 
down the shades and Judy to turn off 
the lights. Miss Brown turned on the 


' David Goes to Market—-Tompkins Films, 96014 Larra- 
bee St., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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switches and the film started. After a 
moment or two Miss Brown realized there 
was no sound. For a moment she did 
nothing, the film rolled inexorably on! 
By this time the class noted the lack of 
a narrator and began to wiggle around. 

In the semi-darkness, Miss Brown 
turned the volume up—still no sound! 
At last she turned off the light and the 
motor. Judy turned on the room lights. 
Frank was sent scurrying for the audio- 
visual coordinator. There was a five- 
minute wait before the coordinator 
could leave her own class and come to 
Miss Brown’s assistance. By the time 
the coordinator had discovered the difh- 
culty, replaced the exciter lamp, and 
reversed the film to the beginning an- 
other ten minutes was gone. 

You can imagine the state of excita- 
bility and inattention the third graders 
had now reached—not to mention Miss 
Brown! Her careful planning and prep- 
aration for showing the film were lost. 
She had forgotten only one thing—to 
check for sound. 

She might have overlooked any of the 
following: a burned-out light bulb, a 
forgotten extension cord, an incorrectly 
threaded film, or a burned-out fuse. A 
little thing like any one of these mechan- 
ical difficulties could have spoiled her 
most careful plans. 

On another day Miss Brown checked 
all the projection details ahead of time 
and the film, David Goes to Market, was 
shown without interruption. If you had 
been there, this is what you would have 
heard in her classroom: 

“T didn’t know it took so many 
people.” 

“Was each one of those paper dolls 
supposed to be a lettuce worker?” 

“Tf a truck of lettuce came to St. Louis, 
where would it go?” 

“T sure would like to be there when 
they put the ice on the lettuce.” 
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“It would be fun to ride on one of 
those tractors.” 

“Gee, those machines really help the 
workers.” 

“T couldn’t understand that fellow on 
the truck.” 

“Could we grow some lettuce?” 

As the children talked, Miss Brown 
quickly noted their reactions. Then she 
and the children began to discuss their 
original questions along with their com- 
ments on the film. Many of their ques- 
tions had been answered, but some com- 
ments revealed a lack of complete under- 
standing, others opened up new avenues 
of study. 

This discussion made both Miss 
Brown and the children aware of the 
various possibilities for further learning: 
— They could plant lettuce seeds and watch 
them grow. For this, they might want to see 
the film again to observe more closely the 
methods of planting and cultivating. 

— They could take a trip to the wholesale 
market. This would involve letter writing 


and much cooperative planning. 
— They could make a bulletin board based 


This would involve 
finding related pictures or drawing them, and 
planning for an effective display. 

— They could learn about machines that help 
farmers raise our food and bring it to us. 
This would involve reading and research. 


on the paper doll chain. 


There is no “one way” to use audio- 
visual materials. The ways are as varied 
as the teacher who uses them and the 
children who see and hear them. But, 
as in any good teaching, audio-visual 
materials must be planned for and used 
at the “teachable moment,” and related 
to the total learning situation. So used, 
audio-visual aids will be means, not ends, 
and will make learning more meaningful 
and teaching a far richer experience. In 
the words of Walter Wittich, “As the 
teacher contemplates the use of audio- 
visual materials in the learning environ- 
ment, she must ever bear in mind that 
they are not ends in themselves. They are 
fine collections of supplementary mate- 
rial which when used intelligently can 
create learning opportunities, enthusi- 
asm, and creative expression to a degree 
never before thought possible.” 




















Courtesy, Ed Fisher and 
“The Saturday Review” 
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Make It With and For Children 


One of a series of articles from material collected by members of the Make It With and 
For Children Committee of ACEI, Adele Rudolph (Philadelphia), chairman. 


(Continued from “Toys and Models,” January and February 1955) 


Working Models 


Making working models is a challenge for all—and especially for gifted children in the average 

class—to create simple instruments and machines that will work when a scientific principle has’ 
been applied. It is an opportunity to develop leadership in research, whether in books or in the 

community; to select ideas that seem to be workable; to experiment; to translate ideas into 

tangible form; to make dreams come true. 


Boxes, cartons, cans, tubes, paper, cardboard, cloth, wood, tin, rubber tube, leather, plastic, 
string, rubber bands, wire, pins, clips, staples, nails, screws, bolts, nuts, dowel sticks, spools, 
soda straws, button molds, metal lids, wheels, axles are a treasure-trove when creating toys and 
models that work. 


CHILDREN SHARE THEIR TREASURES AND THEIR KNOW-HOW 


mA bys F 
Fiald shh, 


We put it all to- 
gether and made it 
work. This is the 
way telegraph opera- 
tors send code mes- 
sages. 





See! This is the 
way it works. 








The committee expresses its appreciation to the following contributors from the Philadelphia Public Schools: Sylvia 
Cooper, Grace Fraatz, Rivii Gelman, Geneviene Gillin, Adeline Grossman, Gertrude Irvin, Catherine Lawlor, Alberta 
Lohrman, Ruth Myers, Mary Preston, Ann Rudolph, Ella Schofield, Kathryn Stott, Ida Taffee, Louis Teplitsky, Marie 
Tervalon, Elsie Titus, Orcilla Wilkinson, Ethel Wilson, and Beatrice Wright; Alice Watson (Illman Carter Unit, Univ. 
of Pa.), and Gloria Gossling and Staff (Franklin Institute, Phila.). 
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SHADOW SCALES 
(Putting the Sun to Work) 


EGYPTIAN SHADOW CLOCK 


Keep small bar parallel to north-south 
axis of the earth. (The bar will be 
over its own shadow at noon, standard 
time.) In the morning, turn large bar 
(base) toward the west; after noon, 
turn it toward the east; (shadows 
cross base at right angles). Calibrate 
for hours or for day’s schedule—a 


good breakfast, school starts, recess © 


time, lunch time, back to school, home 
time, play out of doors. 


he Ww 





“ 
‘ Z 
z f= ( z 
~ 
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CALIBRATING FOR 
ONE O’CLOCK 


For the hours, mark the 
extent of the shadow on the 
dial face at each hour. Halves 
and quarters can be added, if 
desired. 


“The book says that sun- 
dials have mottoes on them. 
We’re going to make up one 
for ours.” 
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“Miss Young suggested we try a large opened safety 
pin for a gnomon. We pinned it to a card and it 
made a swell sundial.” 


SUNDIAL 


Plane or dial face: divide a circle into four equal 
sections by north-south east-west diameters crossing 
each other at right angles. 


Style or gnomon: make a triangular plate (cardboard, 
wood, metal) with at least two straight sides 

(1-2, 1-3)—angle at 1 equals degree 
of geographical latitude where sun- 
dial is to be placed; angle at 2 
points toward North Pole (northern 
hemisphere). Locate and fasten 
gnomon perpendicularly on north- 
south line of dial face. 

Using a compass (North Star can 
also be used), set gnomon in line 
with north-south axis of the earth. 
If sundial is set correctly the 
gnomon will stand in its own 
shadow at noon, standard time. 
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Blades: Circle of tag board, waxed paper 
board (dairy product containers), metal; 


| inner circle about 1/3 diameter of outer 
eee i} TL circle. Divide circle into equal sections, 
Y Sf 8 a one for each blade. Number of blades 

| depends upon size of windmill. Parallel 

to each solid line, draw a broken line 


}) ® that joins next solid line. Cut along solid 
line, bend and crease on broken line. 


/ 
\ NO 
IN To make windmill do work (pumping 


NN WINDMILL (Putting the Wind to Work) 


IN water), a crank and rod will be needed. 
» A stiff wire or straightened paper clip 
may be shaped, using round nose pliers. 
Place two pieces of tubing (metal, soda 
straw) on crank arm before fastening 


(cellophane tape, cement, glue, liquid 
solder) bent end in center of blades; 
fasten rod to crank arm. It may be neces- 

{ sary to weight (bead, disc, spool) far end 
of crank arm to balance blades. 

/ Tower: set windmill on tower (enclosed 

or open) for support. 

] (When skies are blue and winds do blow, 

4 NS pc forget pin-wheels for 5- to 7-year- 
olds.) 



































WATER WHEEL 
(Putting Water to Work) 


Paddles: number depends on size of 
wheel; waxed paper board (panels of 
| milk container), tin may be used; fasten 
(staples, glue, liquid solder) diametrically 
opposite to each other and equi-distant. 






| Sides: waxed paper board, wood (coated 
with shellac, melted paraffin), metal. — 


Axle: smooth, round stick or metal rod. 
, im OPM) 
| Supports: If a container (square milk % 
container, fiber drum, can) is used, it 
will need to be modified so wheel has full Ae 





play and excess water can escape. 





loads from lower to higher levels), add 
spool to end of the axle and fasten a 
| string and hook to the spool. Experi- 
| ment, lifting small articles of different 
weight. 


| To make water wheel do work: (hoist 
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Toys—Representative of Man’s Ingenuity 
in Extending His Legs and Arms 


STILTS (Used in marshlands to step from hummock to hummock) 

Use straight grained, smooth, strong wood. Upright: about 1” x 2” (fits po x length 
(determined by height of child for whom planned); foot rest: pi 13%,” x 3” x 

To fasten foot rest to upright, use at least two 2” (24%4”) No. 12 screws ak _ Locate 
screws; bore holes (slightly larger than diameter of shank of screw) through upright. Make 
holes (slightly smaller than core of 
threaded portion and to a depth 
of half this length) in foot rest. 
A hazardous course adds to the fun. 

















KITES (Used to reach up into the air—Benjamin Franklin, Weather Bureau, bridge engineers). 
Sticks: two, equal in length (12” to 18”); use %” dowel sticks or narrow strips (%” x 4” to 
3%” wide) of straight grained, light, strong wood (pine, spruce, basswood, white cedar), smooth, 
had knots. Cut or saw (coping saw) groove across ends. 

Framework: locate and center cross-stick about 1/5 to 1/3 distance from top of spine-stick; lash 
with strong light string, thread (carpet, button), or 
twine (not hemp) and tie securely. Test for balance— 
hold ends of spine on tips of index fingers. If cross- 
stick tilts, pull gently in correct direction through the 
lashing sufficiently to make it balance. When cross- 
stick is perfectly balanced, coat lashing and joint with 
adhesive (glue, cement) or shellac. 

Fasten framing-string at top of spine; carry it around 
each of the four ends; draw it fairly tight and tie. 
Be sure cross-stick is at right angles to spine. A touch 
of glue will help hold knots and loops securely. 
Covering: light, strong paper (tissue, kraft, bag, wrap- 
ping), closely woven light cloth (cambric, silk, nylon), 
plastic. Cut covering to size, leaving lap to extend 
about 3%” beyond framing-string; cut ends of lap so 
cover will fit neatly over string; fold lap over strings 
and fasten (paste, glue, cement). 

Two-leg Bridle: the shorter leg or upper string is 
fastened to upper end of spine; the longer leg is 
fastened near or about 1/3 above lower end of spine. 
(Where bridle is to pass through cover, reinforce with 
patch of same material or cellophane tape.) Fasten 
strings together (bridle or towing point) on a level with 
the cross-stick or a little below—less than midway 
toward center of covering surface. Towing point is 
about 1/2 to 2/3 the kite’s width away from kite. 
Kite-line: 4- to 6-ply cotton string (not decorative) or 
fishing twine; fasten to towing point. 

Tail: strips of paper (crepe, tissue) or cloth about 1” to 
2” wide by 6” to 8” long; loop or tie into kite-line 
every 5” to 6”. 

If flight of kite is uneven, alter bridle adjustment or 
change length of tail. 
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Outstanding Educators Will Inform and Inspire at the 


() 1955 STUDY CONFERENCE 
ue April 11-15  * Kansas City, Mo. 


You'll be informed and inspired by the out- 
nding educators who will speak at the several ALICE V. KELIHER 
neral and special sessions of the 1955 ACEI _ Professor of Education, New York 


University, New York City, widely 
known educator, will discuss the 


\Their lectures and discussions will cover a theme of the conference, Focus 

: ; on Children, at the opening ses- 
oad area in the field of childhood education, sion on Monday, April 11, at 9:00 
t all will be keyed to the theme of the study %™- 


nference, Focus on Children. 





udy Conference. 





The list of those who will speak, and act as 
aders for the various groups, is a long and 


J. D. M. GRIFFIN 
stinguished one. Speakers at the general ses- 


d th dy di General Director, Canadian Men- 
pns. and the study group coordinator, are tal Health Association, Toronto, 


ptured here, in the order of their appearance. —_ Canada, specialist in and author 
of articles on mental health, will 


There still is time for you to arrange to join speak on Building a Strong Inner 
‘ Self, on Tuesday, April 12, at 

me two thousand others who work with and for 2:00 p.m. 

ildren, to consider children’s needs and plan 

ether for their fulfillment. Don’t miss this 


inference! 











AGNES SNYDER 


Chairman, Department of Education, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City. New York, author, education 
consultant and lecturer on education topics and 
school systems, will address the conference on 
International Night, Monday. April 11, at 8:30 p.m. 


JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 


Professor of Education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, author of 
books and pamphlets on education, will discuss 
responsibilities for environment, at the general 
session on Wednesday, April 13, at 8:30 p.m. 





ROBERT S. FLEMING 


Professor of Education, College of Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, author and 
editor of many education publications, especially 
in the field of curriculum, will serve as study group 
coordinator at the 1955 ACEI Study Conference. 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, author of books on 
literature, will summarize the conference, and 
speak on Squaring Our Practices, at the closing 
session, April 15, at 9:00 a.m. 





For information, write to 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 


1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W. | Washington 5, D.C. 








NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE . . . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New Branches 

Port Washington Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Wisconsin 

Olean Association for Childhood Education, New 
York 


ACEI Headquarters Fund 


The addition of $169.86 to the Building 
Fund brings the Fund total to $15,670.92. 
We are working hard to be able soon to 
present to you a statement of positive action 
toward the acquisition of a headquarters site. 


Memorial Endowment Fund 


The name of Ella Victoria Dobbs has been 
added to the Roll of Honor of the Memorial 
Endowment Fund. The gift to the Fund in 
Miss Dobbs’ memory comes from the Mis- 
souri Association for Childhood Education 
and the Missouri branch associations and 
from Mrs. William Ittner. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs, of Columbia, Missouri, 
passed away on Easter morning three years 
ago. Throughout her active 86 years, she 
was an intent and constant sponsor of pro- 
grams to liberalize and improve the theories 
and practices of primary education. Largely 
through Miss Dobbs’ efforts, the National 
Council of Primary Education was organ- 
ized, and when, 15 years later. in 1930, that 
group joined the International Kindergarten 
Union to form the Association for Childhood 
Education, Miss Dobbs continued her efforts 
toward better education for children as a 
member of the Advisory Board. 


Biography of Stella Louise Wood 


People who know and appreciate the tre- 
mendous effect that Stella Louise Wood has 
had on kindergartens and kindergarten teach- 
ers will be interested in reading her biography, 
With Banners, written by Marguerite N. Bell 
and published recently by Macalester College 
Press. 

Miss Wood was actively associated with the 
International Kindergarten Union from the 
time of its inception and served as President 
in 1917. Her biography throws interesting 
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light on her personal philosophy and on her 
convictions regarding the education of chil- 
ren. 


Harry Linton 


We are sad to report the death of Dr. Harry 
J. Linton, Superintendent of Schools, Schenec- 
tady, New York. Many will remember his 
address at the joint ACEI-NANE luncheon 
during the AASA conference in Atlantic City 
a year ago. Dr. Linton’s death means a real 
loss to education: he was a man who never 
forgot that he was working in the interest 
of good education for children. 


“Children’s Books for $1.25 or Less” 


ACEI’s newest bulletin, soon to be off the 
press, is Children’s Books for $1.25 or Less. 
a current revision in new format of one of 
ACEI’s most popular standard bulletins. 

Elizabeth Gross, Children’s Librarian of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, has, 
with the aid of a committee, selected the chil- 
dren’s books included in the bibliography. 
Special attention has been given to books of 
continuing value, priced low enough that 
schools and families can provide a wide 
variety of good reading for their children. 

Children’s Books for $1.25 or Less will 
soon be on sale at ACEI Headquarters or 
through your local publications representa- 
tive. Price, 75¢. 


Camp Fire Girls Will Celebrate 


During the week of March 13-20, the na- 
tion’s Camp Fire Girls will mark their seventy- 
fifth birthday with a nation-wide project “Let 
Freedom Ring.” ACEI sends to all the girls 
and their leaders its best wishes for success 
in their project for greater citizenship. 


American Theatre Wing Offers New Play 


“Point of Beginning.” a new play written 
by Nora Sterling for the American Theatre 
Wing upon commission by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, dramatizes the obligation 
of parents to instill in their children the ideas 
of the individual’s responsibility to the com- 
munity and the importance of faith in the 
family group. Appropriate for any group and 
available for local production, the play may 
be obtained by writing to American Theatre 


Wing, 351 W. 48th St., New York 36. 
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P140 ROCKING BOAT 
Right side up it’s a rocking boat for four children . . 
upside down it’s a set of steps and climbing 


platform. Hardwood construction, weather-proof 
oil finish. Weight 40 lbs. 


playground accessories 


P1638 STEERING WHEEL IN BLOCK 

An authentic auto steering wheel (not a toy) 
permanently built into a sturdy 514" x 11" x 22" 
green hollow block. Stimulates dramatic 

and creative play experiences. Weight 24 lbs. 


Write Dept. CE-3 for catalog 


















O) Ra OE 8) PP ol 
creative playthings inc. 





5 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
316 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Books for Children .. . 


Editor, CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 





COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS OF THE 
U.S.A. An Illustrated History of Our Coun- 
try. By Fred Reinfeld. New York: Crowell, 
432 Fourth Ave., 1954. Pp. 344. $4.50. 

Stamp collecting is a most interesting and 

valuable hobby for young people as well as 

adults. If the collector has been fortunate 

enough to collect the commemorative U.S. 

stamps which first appeared in 1893 he will 

have a record of our country’s past. This book 
was written to serve as historical background 
for the collector of commemorative stamps 
but it will also provide a stimulus to the 
study of the history of the United States for 
the average young person. The book is organ- 
ized chronologically by date of issue of the 
first stamp and has a complete index. The 
information includes stories which are rarely 
told and which make the various periods of 
American history come alive. Ages: 10 up. 


CINDERELLA, or The Little Glass Slipper. 
A Free Translation from the French of 
Charles Perrault, with pictures by Marcia 
Brown. Scribner's, New York: 597 Fifth 
Ave., 1954. Unp. $2. 

A TREASURY OF FRENCH TALES. Newly 
collected and told by Henri Pourrat. Trans- 
lated by Mary Mian. Illustrated by Pauline 
Baynes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park 
Ave., 1954. Pp. 239. $3. 

ENGLISH FABLES AND FAIRY STORIES. 
Retold by James Reeves. Illustrated by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. New York: Oxford, 114 
Fifth Ave., 1954, Pp. 233. $3. 

IRISH SAGAS AND FOLK-TALES. Retold 
by Eileen O’Faolain. Illustrated by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. New York: Oxford, 1954. 
Pp. 245. $3. 

ANANSI, the Spider Man. Jamaican Folk 
Tales. Told by Philip M. Sherlock. Illus- 
trated by Marcia Brown. New York: Cro- 
well, 432 4th Ave., 1954. Pp. 112. $2.50. 

ONCE THE MULLAH. Persian Folk Tales. 
Retold by Alice Geer Kelsey. Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. New York: Longmans, Green, 
55 Fifth Ave., 1954. Pp. 137. $2.50. 


Librarians can never have too many differ- 





BLOCKRAFT CONSTRUCTION 
BLOCKS 


are recognized as a toy with out- 
standing creative value. Set No. 200 
contains 84 pieces — large pine blocks, 
in numerous shapes, and hardwood 
dowels for simple and complicated 


structures. 


Attractively Colored 





Ask Your School Supply Firm 





EDUCATIONAL 
TOYS 














BLOCKRAFT INC. 


Cedar Springs, Michigan 
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ent volumes of fairy tales. for fairy tales are 
“made of the stuff of life’ and are an im- 
portant part of every child’s heritage. They 
contribute to a child’s imaginative develop- 
ment, his understanding of other cultures 
and the various ways of life of different 
people, and to his understanding of justice. 
The books listed have been published re- 
cently. Many are new books in the field and 
others are new collections of old favorites. 

Marcia Brown has translated the beloved 
French fairy tale of Cinderella, first told 
by Perrault. Her sketches in color make 
Cinderella a very delicate ethereal creature, 
endowed with special qualities. This would be 
a fine volume to give a young girl who is 
just beginning her exploration of the fairy 
tale field. Ages: 5 to 8. 

A Treasury of French Tales is well named, 
for it includes 42 of the most representative 
of the French folk tales. It is interesting to 
note how different the French tales are from 
the German folk tales collected by the Grimm 
brothers. The French tales are wise and witty 
and have a sparkle and freshness which is 
utterly delightful. Ages: 8 to 14. 

English Fables and Fairy Stories and Irish 
Sagas and Folk Tales are two new volumes 
in the myth and legend series being published 
by Oxford Press. The English volume, suit- 
able for 8- to 12-year-olds, contains many of 
the familiar English stories, such as Tom 
Thumb, Jack and the Beanstalk, and Dick 
Whittington. The volume on the /rish Sagas 
and Folk Tales contains many of the favorite 
Irish legends and represents a chronological, 
historical record of Irish folk history. Ages: 
8 to 14, 

The interesting folk stories of Anansi, The 
Spider Man come from the West Indian 
island of Jamaica and tell of a creature who 
is part man and part spider. Anansi and Br’er 
Rabbit both had their origin in West Africa 
and in the great migration Anansi became 
the folk hero of the Caribbean. “When things 
went well, Anansi was man, but when he was 
in great danger, he became a spider, safe in 
his web, high up on the ceiling. By trickery 
and guile, he always got the better of those 
who were much bigger than himself.” Chil- 
dren will relish these stories which are pre- 
sented with a sly, droll humor, and the story 
teller will appreciate their crispness and 
directness. The illustrations by Marcia Brown, 
who lived in Jamaica for a time, carry out 

(Continued on page 345) 
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(PLAYTHINGS WITH 
—~? A PURPOSE... 


Scientifically designed, beautifully con- 
structed MODERN PLAYWAY EQUIP- 
MENT has earned a place in leading 
progressive nursery schools, kindergar- 
tens, and primary classrooms every- 


where. They aid in the development 
of the child’s muscular strength, co- 
ordination and control, offer him an 
incentive to think, choose, and test, 
and, at the same time, hold the child’s 
interest by offering activity which he 
enjoys. MODERN PLAYTHING WORK- 
AND-PLAY MATERIALS are thoroughly 


tested to be pedagogically correct for 
the teacher!—psychologically correct 
for the child! 


ODAY 
“Handbook of 
Educationa! 
Work-and-Play 
Materials” ... 
more than 
400 educational 
work-and-play 
materials. 
Only 25c 
Postpaid. 


Dept. CE-46 


the American Crayon company 


\Tolatel¥E1 & mm Olalre) New York 
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Social 
Play. e 


Dramatic 
Play. @ 


MORE 
Play. ® 


with the 
Big Hollow.. 


MOR-PLA 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX 


Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 
friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 
for creative expression; stimulate constructive 
thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endless 
scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 
experiences. 














They’re the right size, the right weight for pre- 
school to primary ages. The sturdy construction, 
unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean 
finish make them a favorite with teachers . . . and 
hundreds of schools already know what a long- 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for 
modest equipment budgets. 


The inexpensive No. 4 Basic 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox 
and four 3-ft. boards, 
makes these and countless 


other things -. . in-a jiffy. 
Costs a mere $30. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group’s needs, write to the address below 


R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 





U.S. Patent No. 2249060 P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 343) 


the atmosphere of the stories exceedingly 
well. Ages: 8 to 12. 

Once the Mullah is a fine collection of 
Persian folk tales, woven around the person 
of the Mullah, who is a teacher, judge, and 
prophet and who has most unusual and 
humorous solutions to his neighbor’s prob- 
lems. Like Miss Kelsey’s Once the Hodja, 
which is the Turkish counterpart of The 
Mullah, this book will be very popular with 
children and storytellers. Ages: 8 to 12. 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. By Margaret and 
John Kieran. Illustrated by Christine Price. 
New York: Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave., Pp. 182. $1.50. 

WAR CHIEF OF THE SEMINOLES. By 
May McNeer. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
Pp. 180. 2 

PETER STUYVESANT OF OLD NEW 
YORK. By Anna and Russel Crouse. Illus- 
trated by Jo Spier. Pp. 184. 

ROBERT FULTON AND THE STEAM- 
BOAT. By Ralph Nading Hill. Illustrated 
by Lee Ames. Pp. 181. 

TEDDY ROOSEVELT AND THE ROUGH 
RIDERS. By Henry Castor. Illustrated by 
William Reusswig. Pp. 182. 

THE F. B. I. By Quentin Reynolds. 

These six new titles in the Landmark Series 
(four million books have already been sold 
in this series) are a welcome addition to 
shelves in schools and public libraries. The 
titles vary in interest and appeal to young 
people, in age level and in readability, since 
they are written by different authors. How- 
ever, having specialists in the field write in- 
dividual volumes is an excellent idea, since 
it prevents the series from becoming stereo- 
typed. One of the teachers trying out the 
books with her group reported, “The Land- 
mark Books are really something to keep the 
child interested and reading.” The titles are 
listed in the order of importance from the 
reviewer's viewpoint. 

The Kierans, probably because of their 
deep knowledge and love of nature, have writ- 
ten a very sympathetic biography of John 
James Audubon. Ages: 9 to 13. 

War Chief of the Seminoles tells the thrill- 
ing story of Osceola the Indian leader in the 
Seminole war in the territory of Florida. 


(Continued on page 346) 
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Two Important books... 


HOW TO HELP 
CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC 


By MADELEINE CARABO-CONE 
& BEATRICE ROYT 


An invaluable aid for music teachers, as 
well as for parents, this book offers a com- 
pletely new and highly effective method 
for introducing children to music through 
play. Here two professional musicians 
describe a unique program of games and 
activities, each designed to put across a 
specific musical idea or develop a partic- 
ular musical technique, together with 
ingenious devices and materials that have 
been successfully employed to teach chil- 
dren both the concepts of music and the 
feeling of playing an instrument. 


Co piously illustrated. $3.50 


RE-EDUCATING 
THE DELINQUENT 


Through Group and Community 
Participation 


By S. R. SLAVSON 


A heartening account of how delinquent 
children are being successfully rehabili- 
tated in one of the country’s well-known 
custodial institutions. Illustrating signifi- 
cant new methods of re-educating malad- 
justed youth through the group process, 
this detailed description of specific edu- 
cational and counseling activities will be 
of vital interest to all lay and professional 
workers in the field. $3.75 


AT Your BooksTorE OR From 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street 


N.Y. 16 














A Treasury of 
FRENCH TALES 


By HENRI POURRAT 
Trans. by MARY MIAN 
lus. by PAULINE BAYNES 


“Obviously both compiler and translator 
have an ear for folk tales and know how 
to tell them vigorously and directly . . . 
a valuable addition to any storyteller’s 
library . . .” 
$3.00 


Jennie D. Lindquist 
THE HORN BOOK 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 








Successful in the Classroom 
The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 2-8 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES is successful 
in the classroom because it contains: 
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Summit, 
New Jersey 





e A flexible program which can be adapted to children’s 
interests and needs. 


e Short self-contained learning situations. 
e A pupil’s handbook for ready reference in each text. 


e Exercises and activities based on children’s experiences 


and interests. 
Write for Free Descriptive Brochure 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS . sice: roress, u. 


Palo Alto, 
California 


Books for Children 
(Continued from page 345) 
May MeNeer, the author, grew up in this state 


and her great-grandfather was Osceola’s 


friend. Ages: 9 to 14. 

The book Peter Stuyvesant in Old New 
York tells more about the history of the 
Dutch colony of New Amsterdam than it does 
of the life of Peter Stuyvesant. It recounts 
the exciting episodes surrounding the arrival 
of the English fleet in 1664 and the surrender 
of New Amsterdam. Ages: 9 to 14. 

Robert Fulton and the Steamboat, Teddy 
Roosevelt and the Rough Riders, and The 
F. B. I. are less distinctive from the point 
of view of writing, but they contain subject 
matter which is of unusual interest to children 
and have proved popular. Ages: 9 to 14. 


P E RRY kindergarten, primary and 


Kindergarten playground, in just 3 years! 


Normal School 732 
University credits and Summer School. T 
lower grades are more sought after than ever before. 

You will serve humanity, enjoy challenging work with 
fi ne eg —— mnie ed your home. 
I 


e@ Do you enjoy working with 
children? Perry will p 
you to teach nursery “Saoal, 


Established 1 ite for catalog. 
200M 312, gis SROYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











Shane-Ferris-Keener 


Dallas 1, 
Texas 


Atlanta 3, 





Georgia 
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TUG BOAT SET 





Tug Boat and two barges make valuable, flexible plaything for block floor play, sand box 
play or water play. Tug Boat 9 inches long, barges 10 inches. Ropes permanently attached 
to sturdy screw eyes on tug and one barge. Hardwood, clear lacquer finish. Per set 


F. O. B. Rifton, N. Y., $6.85 





Pilot house lifts out of hull, which then becomes a launch. Barges may be used with or 


without box sides. 


SEE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
AT FUNCTIONAL DISPLAY, 
KANSAS CITY 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE .. . FREE 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 
Rifton, N. Y. 
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Books for Adults... 


Editors, Dept. of Education 
NISTC, DeKalb, Illinois 





IMPROVING SOCIAL LEARNINGS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Pauline 
Hilliard. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1954. Pp. 144. $2.85. This book is an 

important contribution to thinking on the 

ever-present problem of helping boys and 
girls understand and live effectively in the 
tremendously complicated social milieu in 
which they find themselves. Its emphasis is 
on the prime importance of human relation- 
ships as curriculum goals and content, and 
on the basic value of creating a social climate 
in the classroom in which each child can 
accept both himself and others. It is rich in 
examples of group experiences which the 
author believes promoted this kind of learn- 
ing. While these examples may seem to some 
rather opportunistic as a total approach to 
social education in the elementary school, 
they can serve to help alert teachers to the 


opportunities for rich socially-significant ex- 
periences which repeatedly lie unexplored at 
our doorstep while we are busy with the 
“Jong ago and far away.” The author clearly 
points out that such an emphasis does not 
mean that we lose thereby our roots in the 
historic past nor our interest in other peoples 
of the world, but that good living in the here 
and now is basic to adequate appreciation of 
our cultural heritage and to a wholesome, 
outgoing orientation to our world neighbors. 

In describing good classroom living, Miss 
Hilliard keeps the reader clearly aware that 
it is a process and not a product, and takes 
him through the steps of purposing, planning, 
working, and evaluating as they would apply 
in the classroom. Of cooperative planning, 
she states: “The ways of cooperative en- 
deavor are not devices or tricks; nor can they 
be reduced to a set of directions to be fol- 
lowed in rigid one-two-three order. Rather 
they are creative behaviors based on prin- 
ciples which operate interrelatedly in terms 
of the situation being faced.” 

This book, while scarcely intended as a 
complete curriculum guide to social education 
in the elementary school, has a practical orien- 





George Peahody College For Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 10 to August 15, 1955 





First Term: June 10-July 16 





Second Term: July 11-August 15 











Peabody College organizes its summer quarter to provide for its students 
the most favorable experiences in learning, and in general 
development for the needs of the schools they serve. 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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tation as well as sound basis in theory. It is 
pointed in such a way that teachers, even 
in somewhat formal situations, may find help 
in making modest changes which would im- 
prove the social learnings of children— 
Reviewed by J. FRaNcEs HuEy. 


THE TEACHING OF ART IN SCHOOLS. 
By Evelyn Gibbs. New York: John de 
Graff, Inc., 64 W. 23rd St. 1954. Pp. 75. 
$2.75. 

TEACHING ART IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Margaret Hamilton Erdt. 
New York: Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave. 
1954. Pp. 284. $6. Although both of these 

new books on the teaching of art express a 

modern viewpoint on art instruction, they 

are two quite different approaches to the 
teaching of art. The former, written by an 

Englishwoman, stresses the methods which 

teachers may employ to bring out “the artist” 

in the child. Miss Gibbs is particularly con- 
cerned with children who have had poor art 
instruction, and in whom the creative ap- 
proach has been discouraged. Her instruc- 

tional helps are in connection with such a 

problem. The volume does not pretend to 


give helps to teachers on a specific level. 

The book by Margaret Erdt is replete with 
more definite instructions on art media, in- 
structional problems arising in the use of 
varied, and often rather new media; thus it 
may be regarded as more practical by many 
teachers. The author is art supervisor in the 
San Diego Schools, and one is well aware of | 
her contacts with the classrooms of schools 
in which art instruction is able. The chapter 
titles lead one to believe that the author 
has thought of what art may do for children 
and may mean to a child, but little of this 
is written into the pages of the book. 

Both volumes are profusely illustrated, the 
English book containing many examples of 
children’s work and the American one photo- 
graphs of children working with the various 
art media. 


HOW TO GET ALONG WITH CHILDREN. 
By Frank Howard Richardson. Atlanta: 
Tupper & Love, 1090 Capitol Ave., S.E. 
1954, Pp. 172. $2.95. The title of this book 

may disturb many modern parents and edu- 

cators who will rightly feel that dealing with 
(Continued on page 350) 
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llan English Series 


Primary through High School 


By THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


and a staff of experienced co-authors 


Here is a series of basal books bringing you: 


e a Planned approach to skills 
e a Planned program of activities 
e a Planned follow-up 


She Macmillan Company 








The New Plan for Achievement 
in the English Language Arts 
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BASIC MUSIC FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


by ROBERT E. NYE 
and BJORNAR BERGETHON 


Presents the fundamentals, skills and repertory of 
elementary-school music teaching in a child-level 
approach. It provides an integrated program of 
3§ musical activities based on 72 familiar songs 
and emphasizes creativity. Each chapter deals with 
a specific topic or skill; theory is introduced 
functionally and incidentally. 


160 pages - 61% x 10 
Published 1954 


CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR 
CHILDREN 


by GLADYS E. ANDREWS, 


School of Education, 
New York University 


Writtcn in response to continual requests for a 
single, direct, comprehensive book on creative 
rhythmic movement, this new text explains the 
method fully and illustrates its application to 
stimulate children to create their cwn ways of 
doing rather than’ to imitate patterns. 

All material has been‘tested and has been developed 
from actual work with children and _ teachers 
over a period of 20 years. It is designed to demon- 
strate the relationship of movement to music, art, 
language, social studies, and other school activities 
children need to guide their proper growth and 
development. 


198 pages - Illustrated 
77% x 1034 - Published 1954 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, Fourth Edition 
(1954) 


by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


A systematic treatment integrating the develop- 
ment of self with other integrated aspects, as a 
center of reference. Links the child’s total sub- 
jective environment to his external dimensions 
of behavior and growth. Emphasizes adult self- 
knowledge as an implicit goal in the study of 
child psychology. Provides fresh insights from 
modern psychology and psychiatry. 

Even more readable than the widely used previous 
edition, and technically the best of all Jersild’s 
writings. Cites several hundred new references 


and some older ones not relevant before. 
676 pages - 52 x 814. 
Published 1954 


PRENTICE-PIALL, INC. 


NEWYORK 11 NY 
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Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 349) 


children comes well above the How to Do-It 
type of book. Do not be misled. Richardson’s 
book is much better than title indicates. 

The author is a practicing physician, a 
certified member of the American Board of 
Pediatrics. To discover also that his psy- 
chological insights are excellent is refreshing. 

The book is written in a very easy readable 
style. There are three major divisions: (1) 
Stating the Goal: Theory (in which some 
excellent preliminary discourse is presented 
in general advice for parents concluded by 
a strong case for affection in the home) ; 
(2) A Handbook of Practice (which is exactly 
what it states—ninety possible question areas 
divided into Infancy, Pre-School Age, School 
Age, and Adolescence); and (3) Epilogue 
(a delightful, forthright appeal “ to 
Begin.”’) ' 

The reading is easy, the psychology is 
worth while, and the organization is sensible. 
—Reviewed by L. J. BIscHOF. 


UNDERSTANDING BOYS. By Clarence G. 
Moser. New York: Association Press, 291 
Broadway. 1953. Pp. 190. $2.50. This book 

is one of the publications sanctioned and 

supported by the National Board of Young 

Men’s Christian Associations. The author was 

a Boy’s Work Secretary for 21 years. 

The apparent intent of the author is to 
present a practical guidebook to understand- 
ing with affection for the life. work, and play 
of boys. Anecdotal incidents of boys’ behavior 
are cited with many touches of sentiment. It 
is obvious that the author regards boys with 
warm affection. There are also many refer- 
ences to the Christian values and influences 
that boys need. 

The first half of the book deals with an 
explanation of boy’s physical, mental, social, 
and emotional growth after a preliminary 
discussion of their needs from the family and 
community. The latter half of the book has 
a highly enumerated discussion of boy’s de- 
velopment which is divided into six stages. 

This book may find favor with parents and 
teachers who like their reading neatly cate- 
gorized in one, two, three order but it will 
disturb the psychologically oriented reader 
who is more interested in the dynamics of 
boy’s behavior. The book does not provide 
this.—Reviewed by L. J. BiscHor. 
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Among the Magazines... 


Editors, LUCY NULTON and Teachers 
P. K. Yonge School, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 





There is a close relationship between the 
need for understanding ourselves and others 
and the need for communication. Communi- 
cation helps us better understand ourselves, 
therefore better understand others, including 
our children. Clear communication helps 
solve problems. Here are articles about com- 
munication with semantic aspects, rather than 
from the standpoint of mechanical aids to 
communication. 

“Tips on Straight Thinking,” a series by 
Stuart Chase, Reader’s Digest, Feb., June, 
Oct. 1954, Jan. 1955, concisely gives bases of 
clear thinking. Avoid confusing words with 
things; collect facts—enough facts; avoid 
hasty generalizations; many-valued questions 
cannot be decided either-or. Mental laziness, 
time tensions, structure of the English lan- 
guage all cause Americans to accept either-or 
thinking too often. 

Communication takes place when the in- 


dividual is receptive to ideas sent his way. 
See: “Wanta Borrow a Jack?” McEvoy, 
Reader’s Digest, Nov. 1954. 

In “Communication and the Open Self,” 
Etc., Winter 1954, Earl C. Kelley notes some 
of the traits of individuals which make com- 
munication difficult or impossible. Barriers 
raised by the human organism are protective © 
walls, but they may hamper growth. Same 
issue of Etc. (an exciting magazine devoted 
entirely to this subject): “The Un-Sanity of 
Mathematics and Its Teaching,” Fouch, cites 
the confusions of substituting a symbol for 
the quantity it represents. “A Grammar of 
Assassination,” Maloney, “unsanity is catch- 
ing’—-sanity could be catching, too. No tired 
teacher should miss, for its joking insight, 
“What’s Up, Doc?,” a poem by Coleman. 

Etc., Spring 1954: The slowness of U. N. 
moves and decisions with accompanying in- 
ternational misunderstandings can be compre- 
hended better by reading, “Semantic Diffi- 
culties in International Communication,” 
Glenn. The problems, when people of different 
cultures and ideologies try to reach mutual 
agreement, do not lie in translation (which 


(Continued on page 352) 
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Social Studies for Today's World 


For helping children to live in today’s 
world nothing is more important than a 
meaningful social studies program—one 
that uses information and skills as tools 
for building sound understandings about 
our world. 

For such a program, good textbooks are 
essential. MAN’S WAYS AND TIMES, 
Silver Burdett’s new offering in the ele- 
mentary social studies field, is especially 
designed for guiding children to become 


responsible citizens in our society. These 
texts for grades 3 through 6 include much 
new material, and the writing holds pupils’ 
interest. The authors have a gift for 
making the past real, making the present 
understandable, and teaching big ideas 
in simple ways. On almost every page 
are accurate, original drawings, and there 
are many “teaching” maps. The Unit 
Guides give detailed suggestions for 
teaching and enrichment activities. 


The titles and authors of these new books are: 


By Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


By Lewis Paul Todd 
and Kenneth S. Cooper 


SILVER BURDETT 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 


OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
WORLD WAYS 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago e San Francisco e Dallas e Atlanta 
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NEW BOOKS 
for 1955 


SCIENCE 


THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Frasier, Decker, MacCracken 
Designed by Guy Brown Wiser 


EXPLORING TOGETHER 
grade 4 


DOING EXPERIMENTS 
grade 5 
SOLVING PROBLEMS 
grade 6 


Complete new editions. The en- 
tire new Singer Science Series, 
Pre-primer — 8, to be released 
during 1955. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


LAND OF LIBERTY 
Harriet H. Shoen 


Concise, authentic, dramatic. 


Written for elementary pupils 
by an outstanding historian. 


(Write for information) 


The L. W. SINGER CO., Inc. 


249-259 West Erie Boulevard 
Syracuse 2, New York 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
R 
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Among the Magazines 


(Continued from page 351) 


is already good), but in conflicting patterns 
of thought and differences of connotations. 
See also “Japan at the Crossroads,” Dean, 
Atlantic, Nov. 1954. The discussion section 
in the same issue is worth seeing for Kazuo 
Hayashi’s application of semantics to chil- 
dren’s culture. Flamm describes the conver- 
sion of mental concept into reality through 
communication. For communication in car- 
toon see Schneider’s series, “Danger: Men 
Talking.” In Dec. 1954, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
it is children talking! (p. 110). 

For communication through music, the in- 
ternational language, Bernstein’s, “Symphony 
or Musical Comedy,” Atlantic, Nov. 1954, is 
a particularly clear picture of change in a 
form of communication to express sociological 
periods in the life of a people. “The Music 
in Your Life,” Delos Smith, a monthly fea- 
ture of Woman’s Day, develops awareness of 
great music and musicians and is informative 
communication. 

Theater: “Prose and the Playwright,” 
Kenneth Tynan, Atlantic, Dec. 1954, “an ir- 
revocable change has been overtaking lan- 
guage in the last three hundred years.” “The 
whole play is a tumult of living, and its 
burden is compressed into the remark of 
Polly Garter, ‘Isn’t life a terrible thing, Thank 
God!” 

Granger’s, “The Child’s Community,” 
Child Study, Summer 1954, discusses blocks 
to communication between teacher and child, 
between religious and racial groups. See also 
“When Children Face Social Issues,” Child 
Study, Winter 1953-54. 

For insight into the difficulty of the 214- 
year-old to communicate feelings which cul- 
minate in a temper tantrum see “Parents’ 
Questions,” Child Study, Fall 1954, Under- 
standing the Child, Jan. 1954, has an analysis 
of one child’s growth from silence into com- 
munication, “What Made Jaime Talk.” See 
also: Bankston, “Gaining Emotional Maturity 
through Group Discussion,” same issue; a 
selected bibliography on communication in 
The High School Journal, Jan. 1954; and the 
Audio-Visual Commission Review, Winter 
1953. 

Margaret Ford Kieran’s “New Books for 
Children,” Atlantic, Dec. 1954, seems better 
than ever and more enticing. 

“A Psychiatrist Visits with a Two-year- 
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old,” Sevanson, Family Circle, Nov. 1954. 6 
“Happy Birthday. Let’s let your parents in on 
the secret of what you are thinking.” And a 
delightful sketch, “Sally’s Big Gesture,” 
Lloyd, Woman’s Day, Nov. 1954, lets the World 
reader identify with participants in the solu- 
tion of inducing a 4-year-old to share. F 

Communication is necessary in “Ten Angels amous 
for Christmas,” Jones, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Dec. 1954, inspiring story of life with the 


Crookstons who had ten children simply be- 
cause they wanted them. Their children are HOLGATE TOYS 


their career. 
That the meaning of what we understand P : 
by the other fellow’s communication goes Train as well as entertain 


right back to our own needs, desires, maturity, 


is well shown in two short stories, American, Praised by educators everywhere—these 

Dec. 1954, “Bobby Pin Brigade,” Joe Lundy, Holgate toy wonders help children de- 

and “The ‘If’ Present,”’ Elizabeth Christman. velop mental alertness and_ physical 
As for communication between generations skill. Scientifically designed for specific 

there is Pearl Buck’s “The Heart’s Begin- age needs . . . sturdily built by master 

ning,” Woman’s Home Companion, Dec. woodworkers. Let Holgate toys train 

1954, where an eager, questioning 8-year-old for you! 

_— answers from a grandfather who has HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., 

ime to communicate understandings and 

values about time, continuity of generations, KANE, PA. 





and belonging. 











RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


Kecordings And Whasic » * Children 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (8 vinylite plastic records—18 rhythms) blue Label. $4.50 per set post- 
paid: Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants and Fairies, Soldier March, Walk, Train, 
Airplanes, The Doll, The Jig, The Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, The Polka Dot, The 
Indians, The Balls, The Jumping Jack, January February March. 

SECOND SERIES (8 vinylite plastic records—-15 rhythms) Red Label. $4.50 per set 
postpaid: Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck, Day'and Night, The Butter- 
fly, The Cotton Pickers, Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, 
U. S. A. Victory March, Rainbow Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 

THIRD SERIES (8 vinylite plastic records—12 rhythms) Green Label. $4.50 per set 

ostpaid: Dog Walk, Yankee Doodle Polka, Dixie Hoe Down, Leap the Puddles, 
Readahes and Skating, Cat Walk, I Can Do Better Than That, Bubble Song, Oh 
Come Little Children Come! God Made the World So Beautiful, Sowing Ev’ry Day, 


Hi Ho! 
he Ae tano Recordin 5 
G 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song arises from a 
natural situation. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized te facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. 





RAINBOW RHYTHM BOOK 


Nora Belle Emerson & Thos. E. McDonough 
Music for 45 original rhythms 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


$2.98 a copy postpaid 














Madl Orders to: Rainbow Rhythms, P. O. Box 608 Emory University, Georgia 
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Films Seen and Liked... 


ACEI Film Review Centers 





Films 
Adults 
FROM SOCIABLE SIX TO NOISY NINE. 
Produced for National Film Board of Can- 
ada by Crawley Films Ltd. Distributed by 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 1954. 
B & w, $110; color, $190. 22 min. Out- 
standing film illustrating normal behavior 
patterns of children from ages 6 to 9, espe- 
cially in their home relationships. Shows good 
parent-child relations and stresses that each 
age level has its own values in the child’s life. 
—Great Lakes Film Review Center. 


YOUR CHILDREN WALKING. Distributed 

by McGraw-Hill. 1954. B & w, $95. 20 min. 
Uses interesting photographic devices to pre- 
sent the story of walking and other uses of 
the feet—Great Lakes Film Review Center. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S PLAY. Distributed by 
McGraw-Hill. 1952. B & w, $95. 18 min. 


By means of a series of case studies, shows 


the importance of play to children’s learn- 
ings, how parent attitudes regarding proper 
forms of play affect personality development. 
Many sequences in under-privileged homes. 
—Great Lakes Film Review Center. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER EDU- 
CATION. Five films. Produced by McGraw- 
Hill, 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 1954. Also avail- 
able in filmstrips. 

Eacu Cuitp Is DIFFERENT (Part I of “Ele- 
mentary School Children”) B & w, $94. 
17 min. Presents case studies of 5 children 

in Miss Smith’s 5th grade to illustrate what 

the good teacher must learn about each child 
if she is to adapt her teaching program to his 
needs and abilities. 

DISCOVERING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES (Part 
II of “Elementary School Children”) B & 
w, $135. 25 min. Uses same 5 cases to 

demonstrate how Miss Smith got to know and 

understand each child, and adapted her teach- 
ing program to meet their individual needs. 

Techniques shown: observation, controlled ob- 

servation, records, behavior journal, shared 

information, interviews with parents, and 
staff conferences. 





BOAT SET consisting of: 


oceanliner, tugboat, 
freighter and dock. 





Price eae 
per ae . $6.95 08 N.Y. 
Prices of individual boats quoted upon request. 
Kiln dried wood construction. Smoothly fin- 
ished in red, blue and white. 
Boats: Length 12 inches, Width 31% inches 
Dock: Length 16% inches 
We carry everything of Nursery Schools—Kinder- 
garten—Summer Camps. 
Equipment—Furniture—Educational Toys—Arts and 
Krafts—Music Instruments, etc. 
Write for complete price list. 


CAROL surrty co. 


175 Fifth Ave New Yark 10, N. Y. 











CONSTRUCTION 
(Heavy weight) 
an 
POSTER 
(Light weight) 
have been tested and approved by 
ACEI 
Do not fail to specify Totem on your next 
order so that you may be as- 
sured of quality papers at 
reasonable prices. 

Thirty-four matching colors in two weights 
afford unlimited possibilities for 
innumerable projects. 
Available from established school supply 
houses in your area who render 
a constant service to schools. 


BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER 
COMPANY 


2552 WEST OGDEN AVENUE 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


and 
10 EAST 40th STREET 




















| New York City 16, N. Y. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PRE- 
ADOLESCENTS. B & w, $105. 18 min. Two 
children (8 and 9 years old) are shown in 
relation to each other, to their parents, and 
with other children. Shows their characteris- 
tics, including: intolerance, self-centeredness, 
preference for children of own sex, quarrels 
verbalized, imitation of adults, dramatic play, 
interest in constructing and collecting, iden- 
tification with heroic or dramatic figures. 
CURRICULUM BasepD ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 
B & w, $65. 12 min. Illustrates how a good 
teacher provides curriculum materials and 
activities suited to 8 and 9 year olds (4th 
grade). Classroom provides place for display 
of pupil collections, exhibit of Indian arts 
and crafts, books and visual materials related 
to American history. Group activities and 
discussion shown. 
Makinc Learninc More MEANINGFUL. B & 
w, $65. 12 min. Shows how a good teacher 
motivates and uses pupil interest. From: a 
discussion of money allowances, teacher and 
3rd grade pupils develop a project around a 
“mint,” a “bank,” and a “grocery store” in 
the classroom. They took turns serving on 
various committees and did conventional 
arithmetic problems related to the project. 
—Great Lakes Film Review Center. 


Filmstrips 
Adults 
DESIGN FOR HAPPY MEALTIMES. Pro- 
duced by Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry 
Ave., E., Detroit. 1954. Color, $3.50. 48 
frames. Illustrates focal points of adult- 
child interaction in mealtime situation, both 
at home and school: limited self-selection and 
self-help; introduction of new food; and 
simple modifications of foods to suit develop- 
mental level of child—Great Lakes Film Re- 
view Center. 


Primary-Intermediate 


CHILDREN’S FAIRY TALE SERIES. Six 
filmstrips. Produced by Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago. 1953. Color, $5 each; set, 
$28.50. 36 frames average. Cinderella, Jack 

and the Beanstalk, Little Engine That Could, 

Rackety Rabbit and the Run-away Easter 

Eggs, Sleeping Beauty, and Snow White’ and 

the Seven Dwarfs pictorially present the lead- 

ing incidents of the popular stories of same 
title—Great Plains Film Review Center. 


Editor’s Note: Films reviewed are 16mm sound. 
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NURSERY TRAINING SCHOOL OF BOSTON 
Affiliated with Tufts College. Prepares for Nursery 
School and Kindergarten teaching. Undergraduate 
and graduate courses leading to B.S. and Ed.M. 
degrees. Supervised teaching. Residences on Tufts 
campus. Summer School: July 5-August 12. Catalog. 

Dura-Louise Cockrell, Director, Box 3 
177 College Ave., Tufts Campus, Medford, Mass. 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 


Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 
day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 
grams are offered. Information on request. 


207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA 2-6761 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Well-known four-year curriculum for preparation 
of teachers, New advanced courses for men and 
women wishing to qualify for wide choice of posi- 
tions of leadership. Delightful campus life. Cul- 
tural advantages of Boston. B.S. Kd., S. Ed. 
Fall, Winter and Summer sessions. 

Winifred F. Bain, President 


Riverway and Pilgrim Road, Boston 15 











Mills College of Education 


@ 4-year college program combining liberal arts and 
professional education. 

@ B.S. Degree in Education. 

@ Prepares for teaching nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary grades. 

@ Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions for Catalog. 

Mills College of Education, Box C 
66 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 11 ORegon 5-0830 





LESLEY COLLEGE ::::. 


Anationally accredited senior college for women 


TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Summer Session begins July 5. Catalogs. 
Director of Admissions, Margery E. Bouma, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 








EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern education for nursery and ele- 
mentary school teachers. M.Ed. degree 
—one year. Small classes; individualized 
program. Laboratory schoo]. Part-time, 
Saturday and Summer classes available. 
B.Ed. course 4 years. Fully accredited. 
Coed. Campus on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Write for College Catalog. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


K. Richard Johnson, President 
2826 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


How Do You Find Margaret F. Derr, first 
What You Need? grade teacher in Emmaus, 

* Pennsylvania, sent along 
this question and answer: “Have you had 
Tommy say, ‘Look what I brung you!’ Then 
he opens a careful fist to show a fuzzy, brown 
caterpillar. You admire it together—while 
your thoughts go off on their own, planning 
how to use this situation. 

“You remember a good ‘caterpillar’ story 
which the children enjoyed last year. But 
where is it? In the few short minutes before 
sessions begin you leaf quickly through vari- 
ous books trying vainly to locate the story. 
The story is ‘lost’ and so is an opportunity. 

“My books bristled with slips of paper 
marking stories or poems which I thought 
might be needed for special occasions. One 
day there arrived several new books for the 
children and a new compilation of stories for 
me. I realized that full value of all this 
wonderful material was lost because I had no 
way of locating quickly the desired stories 
to fit particular situations. 

“T started a card file of stories and poems. 
My books again bristled with slips of paper 
marking stories and poems but there was a 
difference. At the end of the day or the week 
the information was placed on 3 x 5 cards. 

“The first line listed the author, below was 
given the book or story title, page number, 
and publisher. The rest of the card usually 
had a brief annotation or references to other 
stories in this classification. 

“In the upper left corner I placed a classi- 
fication term. One caterpillar story is called 
Johnny and the Monarch, by Marjorie Fris- 
key. Since it was about a caterpillar’s life 
cycle, the classification term ‘caterpillar’ 
placed it under ‘C’ where I could find it with 
ease and speed. 

“In the upper right corner appeared the 
initials CBS which indicated that the book 
was on the Children’s Book Shelf. Some cards 
indicated TBS in the upper right corner: this 
material was to be found on the Teacher’s 
Book Shelf. If I desired to find other science 
stories | looked under ‘A’ for autumn science 
stories. A cross reference here reminded me 
to look under ‘B’ for bird stories, ‘C’ cater- 
pillar, “‘S’ seeds, ‘L’ leaves. 

“The file grew slowly throughout the year. 
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I listed literature currently in use and as 
time permitted I made a systematic check 
of the literature available not only in my 
room but in the town library. The story file 
has long outgrown its original box and now 
fills most of a second one. As new material 
becomes available it is a simple matter to 
add another card or two to the file.” 


We heard a story that per- 
sonalized the reason for hav- 
ing a yearly x-ray from the 
mobile units serving the community. 

A first-grade child became ill. The illness 
was finally diagnosed as tuberculosis. An at- 
tempt was made to discover how she might 
have contracted it. When her parents proved 
clear, the teachers in the school were x-rayed. 
The first-grade teacher—her teacher—had it 
and of course immediately was hospitalized. 

Then it was thought important that each 
child in that room be x-rayed. Three more 
cases were found. 

his is what we have learned: Infected 
adults can spread tuberculosis easily to young 
children. Infected children themselves do not 
infect others. Tuberculosis in a child makes 
him liable to serious infection in later life. 


An X-ray 
for Everyone 


V “What Are Children Learn- 
Next Month : 

ing Through Space and Place 
for Good Living?” is the topic for the April 
issue of CHILDHOOD Epucartion. An excellent 
lead off with “Space—or the Lack of It.” 

“Life-Space—a Key to Learning” develops 
awareness of the environment (including 
people and experiences) in which children 
operate. 

Making good use of the physical space pro- 
vided has _ psychological implications as 
suggested in “Space for What?” 

“Storms and Calms in the Developmental 
Journey” shows the relation of energy and 
tension to time and space. 

“Now You Take Twenty-five Children” is 
an article you will be sharing with other 
teachers and parents. 

Other articles include “Priceless Materials” 
and “Student Council Solves Problems.” 

A parent group did something about their 
school library in “Living with a Library”! 
A helpful and encouraging second section. 
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